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In unprecedently heavy balloting (over 1,500 persons took part, the 
members of the AEA elected officers for 1952-53, 15 Executive Com- 
mittee members, and 248 delegates and alternates to the Association’s 
Delegate Assembly. 


In case you haven't vet read the current issue of: ADULT EDUCA- 
TION NEWS, received by all members, out President-elect is Paul H. 
Durrie, director of adult education in the Des Moines public schools. 
The names of both the incumbent and newly elected officers and Execu- 
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tive Committee members are listed on the inside of our back cover. 


For the complete story of the AEA elections, and a progress report 
on the Area Conference and Organization Project, see your copy of 


Complete advance information on our Second National Conference 
(Kellogg Center for Continuing Education, East Lansing, Mich., Oc- 
tober 20-23) is being mailed directly to all members. 


ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


Adult education is the despair of 
the classifiers, cataloguers, and de- 
finers. The life-wide and_ life-long 
sweep of its contents, the variety of 
its methods, the diversity of its spon- 
sorship, administrative patterns, clien- 
tele, and purposes create persistent 
demands for definitions, for interpre- 
tations, for descriptions of trends. 
What is adult education and where is 


it going? What is its place in modern 


society? 


At the same time, the rapid and 
changing development of adult edu- 
cation makes it impossible to satisfy 


these demands, and we have not tried 
to do the impossible in this issue of 
Apu_r Fpucarion. What we have 
done is to ask a number of swim- 
mers in different parts of the stream 
of adult education what the water is 
like and what currents are running’ 
where they happen to be. Then we 
asked Paul Durrie, the AEA’s presi- 
dent-elect, to comment briefly on the 
reports. 


The resulting symposium begins in 
this issue and will be concluded in 
our next. 
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SOME TRENDS IN ADULT EDUCATION 
A Symposium 


In preparing the statements included in this symposium, the con- 
tributors were responding to two questions: 

(1) In your view, what have been the one or two most significant 
trends during the past few years in the area of adult education with 
which you are especially concerned? 


2) What appear to you to be the present growing-edge develop- 
ments in this area of adult education, and why are they important? 
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Introduction—Emerging Patterns of Growth 
Paul H. Durrie 


ssident-elect. Adult Education Ass 


C. Hartley Grattan has picturesque- 
ly and aptly described the adult edu- 
cation movement as a jungle. As in 
a tropical jungle, there is a ferment 
of luxuriant growth nourished by the 
needs of individuals and of society in 
our troubled times; a dense tangle of 
activities, intertwined and interrelated; 
and, as in the jungle, it is difficult to 
see far ahead and to determine what 
our relationships are, or should be, 
to others. 


Yet we need perspective to know 
the emerging patterns of growth, the 


ation of the United States of America 


developments that seem to have the 
most promise for the future. We need 
to know how what we are doing fits 
in with what others are doing and 
the extent to which what is happen- 
ing in the total field of adult educa- 
tion is meeting the needs of the 
world in which it is a dynamic force 
with tremendous potentialities. 


This issue of Aputr Epucation 
brings to us the accounts of reporters 
stationed various parts of the 
jungle, their descriptions of the activ- 
ity. observable around them, their 
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hunches as to which are the sturdiest 
plants—and why—and as to which are 
apt to contribute most to their en- 
vironment. From their reports we are 
better able to see where we are, 
where we should be, and how we 
can move ahead. 


Sifting the data in the reports to 
determine the content of today’s 
adult education, we see a continuing 
concern for meeting the immediate 
_and personal needs developed by the 
individual as he functions as a worker, 
a homemaker, a creative individual, 
and as a citizen. The concern has be- 
come ever more personalized, with 
activities being designed in coopera- 
tion with those needing help. There 
seems to be an increased recognition 
of the fact that the individual works 
in a social setting which should in- 
fluence the nature of his instruction. 
Also evident is a growing belief that 
we should do something about areas 
we admittedly have neglected—the 
field of public affairs, of human re- 
lationships, of economics, of govern- 
ment, social and world affairs. More- 
over, there seems to be significant 
experimentation and activity in_ this 
field, a portion of it stimulated by 
the interest and assistance of the Fund 
for Adult Education. We see a slow 
moving from the easy areas where 
we teach the “how” to the more 
difficult ones where we are trying 
to help individuals understand the 
“whys,” from dealing with things to 
dealing with people and ideas. We are 
saving, “To earn a better living is 
not enough; we must learn to live 
better, more fully, and more intel- 


ligently. Adult Education must help 

make this a more effective democracy, 
must contribute to the maintenance , 
and strengthening of our way of life.” 


There also seems to be a growing 
belief that methods of instruction and 
administration, if they are to be in- 
creasingly effective, must recognize 
the individual’s network of relation- 
ships and interests, that they must in- 
volve the individual on an emotional 
as well as an intellectual basis in the 
identification of his problems and in 
planning and carrying on his con- 
tinuing learning experiences. These 
need to be active and vital, not passive 
and academic. 


Our reporters agree that a. good 
community adult education program 
must involve many agencies and in- 
stitutions and the use of many media, 
No one can function with a maximum 
of effectiveness alone. They stress 
the need for communication and joint 
projects which utilize the diversified 
resources, insights and skills of many. 

Adult education may be a jungle, 
it may be hard to see the overall 
pattern, it may be impossible to ac- 
curately measure the results; but this 
tangle of activities is vibrantly alive 
and is becoming conscious of the vital 
role it can play in building a better 
world. We're experimenting, falling 
on our faces at times, but getting up 
and trying again. We're seeing that 
there’s a job for everyone and that 
each can work best in cooperation 
with others. Adult education, the 
fastest growing aspect of education 
as a whole, is beginning to realize 
its potentialities. 
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Agricultural and Home Economics Extension Work 


M. L. Wilson, 


director of extension work, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


A vital element in strengthening the 
free nations of the world ts the world- 
wide expansion in rural education, 
with emphasis on extension work in 
agriculture and home economics. Dur- 
“ing the past few years a number of 
Mations have cither established or 
fevitalized extension or advisory serv- 
ices in these fields. The United States 
has pioneered in this type of adult 
@ducation and has developed it on a 
Mation-wide scale. It is natural that 
other countries have sought the ad- 
Vice and guidance of this country in 
their efforts to establish rural adult 
Education services along the lines of 
the Cooperative Extension Service in 
agriculture and home economics of 
the United States. This cooperative 
Venture of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the State land-grant 
colleges has contributed immeasurably 
to the application of research findings 
to farming and to better farm living. 

There is every reason to believe 
that the basic concepts of extension 
work, helping people to help them- 
selves and learning by doing, will 
play an increasing role in improving 
the agriculture of the free nations. 
Accordingly, I feel that the adoption 
of this system of informal out-of- 
school education by the various coun- 
tries represents one of the most sig- 
nificant trends in rural life and, in 
fact, in the whole field of adult edu- 
cation. Its implicatiors ‘for under- 
developed areas of the world are far- 
reaching. In Pakistan, India, Greece, 
Turkey, and the Philippines, to men- 
tion but a few examples, rural adult 


education of the extension type is 
making steady progress. 

It should not be assumed that this 
nation is exporting agricultural exten- 
sion services, including eco- 
nomics, nicely wrapped up and all 
set to go as soon as unloaded at dock- 
side. No, what those concerned with 
this work are trying to do is to make 
peoples of other nations aware of the 
creative potentialities of this type of 
adult education. Moreover, they are 
trying to make these countries realize 
that, if it is to be effective, agricul- 
tural extension work needs to be 
adapted to the respective cultures of 
the different countries and areas. 


Fach culture, each nation, and each 
group will have to develop its own 
form of extension organization and 
methods out of its own cultural back- 
ground. Once firmly planted, this 
tvpe of education can weather ad- 
versity and help cope with emerg- 
encies without losing its fundamental 
educational role. 

Here in the United States the Co- 
operative Extension Service came into 
formal being in 1914. Although ex- 
tension work in agriculture and home 
economics was carried on prior to 
that time, this was the beginning of 
it on a nation-wide scale. Almost from 
the day of its inception, it was plunged 
into the emergencies of World War 
I. At the end of that conflict, exten- 
sion workers throughout the land 
were confronted with the difficult 
postwar adjustment period that bore 
down hard on farm people. Then 
came the big depression, the “Dust 
Bowl” days, educational work on 
emergency farm programs, and then 
World War IL. 

As they did in the First World 
War, extension workers helped farm 
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people apply science to getting maxi- 
mum production to fill the manifold 
needs for food and fiber that were 
required in World War IL. After that 
war the demands for food and fiber 
from Overseas were most urgent, and 
consequently the drive for production 
continued at a high tempo. Despite 
emergencies, and respite the resistance 
in the beginning of many farm people 
to what they termed “book farming,” 
this system of rural adult education is 
today conceded to be one of the 
cornerstones of American agriculture. 


Some conception of the scope of 
the contribution this nation is making 
to training: foreign agriculturists and 
home economists in extension work 
may be gathered from the fact that 
during the fiscal vear that closed 
June 30, trainees from 47 nations 
studied in the United States. In addi- 
tion, extension workers from this 
country are serving in an advisory 
capacity with governments in western 
Europe, the Near East, the Far East, 
and Latin America. Key foreign agri- 
cultural administrators have come to 
this country to observe the function- 


ings of the Cooperative Extension 
Service. In August of this year 25 
State extension directors from India 
are arriving in the United States, 
under the auspices of the Ford Foun- 
dation, to make an intensive study of 
the basic principles of extension work. 
Through their visit here they can 
determine for themselves which ex- 
tension experiences here might have 
application to India in its work to 
develop an extension village improve- 
ment program focused on increasing 
food production and raising the gen- 
eral level of family and village living, 

Since extension work has grown 
out of the hopes and the desires of 
rural people and of their agricultural 
leaders, it is relatively easy to under- 
stand why its concepts are acceptable 
to peoples of diverse cultures and 
environments. The firm backing being 
given to the expansion of this system 
of rural adult education by our Gov- 
ernment, other governments, the 
FAO, the Ford Foundation, farm 
organizations, and other agencies and 
groups, is evidence that this is indeed 
a major trend in adult education. 


Agricultural Education in Public Schools 


Herbert M. Hamlin, chairman, 
Division of Agricultural Education, 
University of Illinois 


The most significant recent develop- 
ment in adult education in agricul- 
ture in the public schools has been 
the Institutional On-Farm Training 
Program, conducted with funds from 
the U. S. Veterans Administration. 

Prior to March 1, 1952, approxi- 
mately 755,000 farm veterans of 
World War II had been enrolled. 
Approximately two billions of dollars 
had been spent on the program. 


The 1LO.F.T. program introduced 
an intensive three to four-year pro- 
gram, principally for farm operators 
with little or no experience in farm 
operation. Year-round class instruc- 
tion was provided. Each trainee re- 
ceived a minimum of 100 hours an- 
nually of on-farm = instruction. A 
teaching load was prescribed which 
made it possible for teachers to do 
intensive work with individuals and 
small groups. Individual training 
plans and general farm records were 
required of all trainees. 
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The LOFT. program has been 
carefully studied. The writer has re- 
cently summarized sixtv-three of the 
studies involving data from more 
than 90,000 farm veterans in training.’ 
\ “national” study, conducted in 42 
states, collected data from trainees 
representative of 278,579 in training 
in these states in 1952 

Data from the national study show 
that the typical trainee had spent 
37 to 42 months in military service. 

He had received nine to 10 vears of 
schooling. He had never been en- 
rolled in high school vocational agri- 
culture. 

The studies generally show that the 
purposes of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act have been largely 
realized, as far as the veterans in the 
program are concerned. A 
Majority own a part or all of the 
land they farm, though their average 
age in 1951 was 32. (A study by the 
®. S. Department of Agriculture in 
1946 indicated that, at that time, only 
Gight per cent of the owners of farm 
land were under 35 vears of age.) 
They have an average net worth of 
more than $10,000. Their net worth 
increased by 20 per cent during 1951. 
The vields of most of their crops and 
the production of most of their live- 
Stock were above national averages 
in 1951. They adopted an average of 
about 20 improved farm practices per 
veteran in 1951. Ninety-nine per cent 
said they liked farming, and 97 per 
cent said they liked their communi- 
ties and thought they were well estab- 
lished in them. 

There were factors other than the 
program which made im- 
portant, and sometimes crucial, con- 
tributions to the happy estate of these 
veterans. However, 94 per cent of the 


Herbert MI. 


Hamlin, 


Urbana: 


Sixty-three Studies of the 
Bureau of Service, College of Education, University of Illinois. 1952 


trainees in 11 central states said thev 
could not have made as much progress 
toward establishment in farming with- 
out the program. Eighty-four per 
cent said they could not have made 
as much progress if they had been 
given cash in the amount of their 
subsistence payments without train- 
ing benefits. Ninety-four per cent 
favored a farm training program for 
persons now in the armed forces. 

Commonly, 90 per cent or more of 
the farm veterans included in these 
studies have indicated that they be- 
adult education is a_ proper 
function of the public schools and 
have indicated that they are willing 
to pay taxes and to contribute through 
fees for further education for them- 
selves. 

The 1LO.F.T. program is likely to 
be continued for those who have 
entered the armed forces since the 
beginning of the Korean conflict; we 
may have one for the next 20 years. 
Its influence upon the so-called “reg- 
ular program” of adult education in 
agriculture in the public schools has 
already been profound and will prob- 
ably continue to grow. 

Partly because of the influence of 
the 1.O.F.T. program and partly for 
other reasons, ideas and practices in 
public school education agricul- 
ture are currently in a state of flux. 

It is interesting that a considerable 
part of the change is toward the 
practice of principles laid down in the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. That Act 
indicated that vocational education in 
agriculture financed with funds avail- 
able under the Act was to be for per- 
sons engaged in or expecting to en- 
gage in farming. Apparently it was 
intended that the program was to be 
primarily for those already farming, 


Education of Farm Veterans. 
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for the Act also provided for at least 
six months of supervised or directed 
practice on the home farm or another 
farm for all who were enrolled. Six 
months of full-tume farming, or its 
equivalent, is usually possible only 
for farmers, not for high school boys. 
The veterans’ program has provided 
the best and most wide-spread demon- 
stration we have had of the desir- 
ability of the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. 

There has recently been growing 
acceptance of young and adult farmer 
education as an important part of 
vocational education in agriculture. 
In some states the reimbursements 
from federal and state funds have 
been reduced and in two states (Utah 
and Florida) they have been elimin- 
ated, so that more funds would be 
available for developing programs for 
adults. 

Improved means have been found 
for adults to participate in planning 
their own education. Interest and en- 
rollments have increased when these 
means have been used. 


There is a growing inclination to 
allow teachers of agriculture more 
time for work with adults, so that 
they may reach more farmers, keep 
class size reasonable, and spend more 


time with their students on their 
farms. Unfortunately, far too little 
time is still available. 

The work with adults is becoming 
more systematic and better organized. 
Local school systems are beginning to 
work out policies for adult education 
in agriculture. Comprehensive pro- 
grams extending for three or four 
vears are being planned. Specifications 
for courses are being set, indicating 
for whom they are intended, stating 
the objectives, limiting class size, 
prescribing the conditions of enroll- 
ment and retention, and allotting 


teacher time for class and on-farm 
instruction. 

There is clearer differentiation of 
the work of the schools from the 
work of agricultural and agricultural 
education agencies outside the schools. 
It is better realized by all concerned 
that the particular kind of adult edu- 
cation in agriculture which bears the 
public school “trademark” is organ- 
ized, systematic instruction, continued 
over a long period to teach the abili- 
ties sought, and providing practical, 
individual assistance to students on 
their farms. 

The program for veterans has 
shown the, possibilities of courses for 
new farm operators. Some believe 
that these courses, perhaps three years 
in length, will become the most useful 
and the most emphasized phases of 
vocational education in agriculture. 

Two-thirds of the students in 
classes taught or supervised by teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture in’ the 
United States are new adults. More 
than 600,000 farmers are enrolled an- 
nually in young and adult farmer 
classes and in classes for farm veterans, 
Rising enrollments of adults have 
made necessary the employment of 
many “special teachers,” who know 
farming but who do not have the 
technical requirements for teaching 
vocational agriculture. 

There are clearer conceptions as 
to what it means to “educate” farm- 
ers, rather than merely serve them. 
There is an abundance of services of 
many kinds available to farmers 
through agencies of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, state depart- 
ments of agriculture, and the farmers’ 
organizations. There is still a great 
shortage of sound and thorough edu- 
cation in agriculture for adults. 

More people are coming to realize 
that, while much that is desirable can 
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be accomplished with high school 
bovs intending to farm, we cannot 
rely upon the high schools to prepare 
the farmers we need. There are still 
large numbers who become farmers 
who do not attend high schools; many 
others by-pass vocational agriculture 
in high school, but become farmers. 
Boys of high school age cannot get 
practice in many of the things they 
must sometime learn. Agriculture is 
changing, and four years in high 
school cannot prepare fully for the 
long future ahead. 

The special preparation of teachers 
of agriculture for their responsibilities 
in adult education is being improved. 
Research regarding adult education in 
agriculture is increasing. A literature 
is developing.’ 

Much remains to be accomplished. 

Though reorganization of rural 
School districts has provided larger 


units in which adult education can be 
better conducted, few schools in 
which agriculture is taught have 
special divisions of adult education 
with directors. Adult education in 
agriculture is commonly side-line 
of a high school created for entirely 
different purposes. 

There has been much progress to- 
ward developing instruction for farm- 
ers in line with changes in farming, 
but instruction in the mechanical and 
business aspects of farming still lags. 

Some groups who could profit from 
appropriate education in agriculture 
are largely unserved: non-farmers 
who own farm land, part-time farm- 
ers, and farm women. 

Education in agriculture is not well 
balanced with other kinds of educa- 
tion farmers need and want. More 
care needs to be taken in establishing 
their real needs for education. 


H. C. Thayer, 


teacher training supervisor, trade and 
industrial education, Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education 


Adult vocational education must be 
(1) highly functional, (2) flexible 
enough to meet the many and varied 
needs of adults, and (3) timed to meet 
the requirements of adults. Too often 
programs of adult education offerings 
are patterned on existing, established 
programs that were originally de- 
signed for either the secondary or the 
college field where students are de- 
voting themselves to. school attend- 


Vocational Education for Adults 


arce on a full-time basis. By the very 
nature of the situation, however, adults 
must fit their training programs into 
their already full schedule of duties 
and responsibilities. The greater part 
of adult education must be conducted 
on a part-time basis. 

Some of the developments in adult 
vocational education that have been 
found to meet these requirements are: 

(1) The workshop or institute type 
of program in which the time in- 
volved may be from six to 15 hours 
or possibly longer—concentrated as in 
a weekend, for ex cample. Many times 
the physical setup is arranged so that 
the members of the group have their 


‘The best guide to the literature is a recent book by G. F. Ekstrom and J. B. 
McClelland, Adult Education in Vocational Agriculture. Danville, Mlinois, Interstate, 


1982. 
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meals and lodging together at the 
same place as their meetings so as to 
gain the greatest possible advantage 
from their informal association. A 
typical example is the sales personnel 
with a large company in a given 
district brought together at a resort 
out-of-season for the purpose of 
bringing them up-to-date on new 
products and sales promotion tech- 
niques. Another example would be 
the publishers of small local news- 
papers in a section or district brought 
in to a centrally located vocational 
school for a one-day institute on their 
technical printing problems. Sull an- 
other example would be the “fire 
school” usually held on Sunday for 
the volunteer fire departments in an 
association. These men are all en- 
gaged in various and sundry jobs by 
which they earn their livings, eve- 
nings and Sundays are their best 
times for such concentrated “institute” 
work. The content material covered, 
the methods employed, the resource 
people brought in may all vary; the 


distinguishing thing about this type . 


of program is the bringing together 
of a group with the same needs and 
problems for a relatively short time, 
but with highly concentrated effort 
to meet their needs and problems. 


(2) Short units of tailored-to-order 
type of instruction given in from 
six to 30 hours of off-shift time, gen- 
erally in the evenings: The essence 
of this approach is to form groups 
(often quite small) that are made up 
of individuals who need precisely this 
particular “piece” of skill or knowl- 
edge right at this time. In a well- 
developed and well-coordinated pro- 
gram of this character, groups will be 
forming at any and all times, when- 
ever there is a definite and specific 
need. Any one activity will operate 
only until its specific need has been 


time, 


met. But other groups will be forming 
right along so that the same individual 
may be found in several of them from 


‘tine to time if and as his needs may 


indicate. An example would be a 
short unit of work for gas appliance 
service men which would be needed 
in consequence of natural gas being 
substituted for manufactured gas in a 
community. Another example would 
be the taking up of a new line of 
goods, plastic shower curtains, by a 
small manufacturirg concern; their 
employees need some very definite, 
though not extensive, instruction on 
the handling of this material. This 
type of adult vocational education 
can only be successful where there is 
a highly effective coordination pro- 
gram being carried on. It is a year- 
round proposition and not one to be 
operated only during the traditional 
school year. 


New Developments 


In these days of greater longevity 
more people are finding themselves 
unable to live, after retirement, upon 
such income as may be available to 


them. This is particularly evident 
during a period of inflation such as 
we are now experiencing. Some few 
employers are attempting to meet this 
problem by keeping their older em- 
ployees on a reduced work week or 
shifting them to a less arduous assign- 
ment. But sooner or later to everyone 
who continues to live will come the 
either because of retirement 
policies or some other reason, when 
he can no longer be employed at his 
regular occupation. 

Ideally, every person has 
reached this place in life should have 
enough income to live comfortably. 
Unfortunately such is not the case; 
far too many will hardly be able to 
eke out a living from their small re- 
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tirement pension and smaller wages 


or other returns. 

Adult vocational education is faced 
with this challenge: to devise pro- 
grams that will enable those who are 
growing older to prepare themselves 
for the earning of a supplemental 
income. This must be a carefully 
thought-out program of a long-range 
character; it should offer the follow- 
ing services: 

(1) Facilities and trained personnel 
sshould be available to analyze care- 
fully with the individual all of his 
potentialities. This will consist of an 
honest appraisal of his health status, 
the carry-over values from his em- 
ployment and from his major hobbies, 
and what have been some of his life- 
long interests and ambitions. 

(2) Stock should be taken of the 
financial assets that would be avail- 
able for any such income-producing 
activities. As a part of this survey 
consideration should be given to exist- 
ing space and locations at hand for 
possible use. 

(3) Analysis of the tvpe of business, 
Service or handicraft that might pos- 
sibly he built upon the foregoing 
that would at the same time have a 
reasonable chance for success in the 
community; success in terms of ac- 
¢eptance and financial remuneration. 

(+) When the specific goal has 
been determined, it should then be 
the obligation of adult vocational edu- 
cation to make it possible for the in- 
dividual to get the preparation neces- 
sary for the attainment of that goal. 

This represents a new area of adult 
vocational education, but one which 
is receiving increasingly greater atten- 
tion. So far most of its activities have 
been directed toward the develop- 
ment of handicraft occupations. An 
example is the case of an older man 
who took up hand loom weaving at 


the vocational school. After becom- 
ing proficient, he set up a small shop 
in a garage placed on the back of the 
lot of his daughter’s home. Here he 
conducted a very successful individual 
business, not simply being kept busy 
but supplementing ‘his income sub- 
stantially. There is no reason why 
consideration should not be given to 
other fields through which older per- 
sons may be able to produce at least 
a supplementary income after their 
retirement from regular employment. 


William D. Wilkins, editor 
Personnel and Guidance Journal 
People like to improve themselves. 

On the job and at home they want to 
be better tomorrow than they are to- 
day. They want to grow, to get 
greater satisfaction out of life and 
work. To aid and abet this, both ap- 
propriate guidance and _ facilities for 
continuing education should be avail- 
able. 

From the point of view of voca- 
tional guidance, people should be 
helped in the process of choosing, 
preparing for, entering upon, and 
making progress in those fields of 
work compatible with their aptitudes, 
interests, and abilities. We know too 
much about the process of vocational 
guidance, about the nature of man and 
the nature of work, to tolerate any- 
thing less than a good matching of the 
two. 

There are several special problems 
with which guidance workers are con- 
cerned. Dr. John Steelman, acting di- 
rector of defense mobilization, claims 
that we need 3,500,000 more workers 
by the end of 1953 for expected levels 
of defense and civilian production. 

Where will we get these workers? 
They must come from the reservoir 
of women who have worked, the han- 
dicapped, from the ranks of older 
workers, and from the development 
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of new skills and the upgrading of 
skills. This program demands an ever 
greater expansion of continuing edu- 
cation. 

There is a possible pool of 900,000 
women who can materially assist in 
our manpower needs. Use of this 
group presents many personnel prob- 
lems. The exodus of women from in- 
dustry after the war was comparable 
to that of men from the Army. The 
former was due, no doubt, to the dif- 
ferential in wage scales. A recent 
Time survey indicated that college- 
trained men average $4,600 a year, 
and women $2,500. This is admittedly 
only one facet of the picture. 

There is a potential pool of 2,000,- 
000 adults with static severe physical 
disabilities. One of the most hopeful 
aspects of vocational guidance in the 
past ten vears is the increasing use of 
the handicapped. So well have they 
been placed that surveys show that 
they produce as much, have fewer ac- 
cidents, and stay on the job better 


than workers not similarly handi- 
capped. 


Employment practices have char- 


acteristically favored the younger 
worker. The problem of workers over 
45 has been two-fold—finding a job if 
one becomes unemployed, and com- 
pulsory retirement at an arbitrary age. 
‘This indicates a need for re-examina- 
tion of the whole policy of retire- 
ment. 

Dr. Steelman, in a recent statement, 
said: “To virtually boycott because 
of their age these people of mature 
judgment, who in many cases are 
more efficient producers with lower 
accident rates and lower turnover 
rates than the younger workers, is to 
deprive the nation of a valuable por- 
tion of its resources.” 

The magnitude of the problem has 
been indicated by Donahue: “An in- 
dividual surviving to the age of 65 


may expect, on an average, to live an 
additional 14 years. There are in the 
United States today 12,366,000 people 
who, as a group, are living no less 
than 173 million years bevond the age 
of 65.” 

Another trend in the guidance of 
adults is the increasing establishment 
of facilities for their vocational guid- 
ance. This was given a big impetus by 
the Veterans’ Administration program 
afrer World War Il. The Veterans’ 
Administration is strongly urging ade- 
quate vocational guidance for veter- 
ans of the Korean War as insurance 
that their investment of future educa- 
tion will be sound. Many vocational 
guidance agencies for adults have 
grown up since the war, stimulated by 
the need veterans and others have felt 
for help in this regard. 

The rest of this paper will describe 
a program on the “growing edge” of 
the adult education scene—a program 
built around the proposition that one 
takes adults where they are, on the 
job or at home, and moves on from 
there to increase their satisfaction, 
their effectiveness, and total growth. 
It is unusual in that it is under the 
aegis of a university—and universities 
have not been particularly noted in 
the past for this common-sense ap- 
proach to education. 

What are the indispensable ingredi- 
ents of such a program? First, a con- 
viction on the part of administration 
that a university serves the needs of 
the people who support it, and bold- 
ness to back a program, however ex- 
perimental, that promises to help these 
people. Secondly, strong staffing of 
such a project in necessary. Like any 
other organization, a university has 
its vested interests and cultural lag. A 
program of continuing education 
needs top grade staff because meeting 
needs presents more problems than 
declining verbs. Third, a program of 
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continuing education needs flexible 
phy sical facilities to meet specific 
needs. 

Embodiment of the above ts the 
Kellogg Center for Continuing Edu- 
cation at Michigan State College, 
which the writer has been visiting this 
past summer—and which many read- 
ers of this article will visit next month 
to attend the national conference of 
the Adult Education Association. Its 
very name epitomizes the approach: 
no one is ever through being edu- 
cated; one continues to grow, or one 
dies! 

When Lincoln signed the Morrill 
Act in 1862, he probably did not en- 
visage that it would take some 90 
Vears to move very far in the way of 
promoting “the liberal and_ practical 
education of the industrial classes in 
‘the several pursuits and professions in 
lite.” Through the Continuing Educa- 
tion program, truck drivers and teach- 
ers, nurses and doctors, farmers and 
government workers, office girls and 
*business men, representatives of hun- 
dreds of occupational groups come 
for training. 

Twelve hundred faculty and staff 
members work with them = to help 
them do their jobs better, to make 
greater contributions to the state and 
nation, to add to the jov of living. 
Specitically, Michigan State’s Contin- 
uing Education program provides op- 


portunities for refresher courses, for . 


increasing vocational skills, for con- 
tributing to job upgrading, for explo- 
ration and training in fields of inter- 
est related to one’s job, for the pur- 
suit of avocational interests, for study 
leading toward degrees, and for train- 
ing in leadership. 

Looking at it statistically, in one 
vear more than 40,000 used the Cen- 
ter’s overnight lodging facilities; more 
than 35,000 participated educa- 
tional conferences; more than 25,000 


attended meetings or witnessed edu- 
cational exhibitions; more than 3,000 
took special courses. 

They came to participate in pro- 
grams that were planned to be broader 
than vocational training. A_ police 
training course was designed not only 
to help beginners learn their trade, 
but also to provide better law enforce- 
ment. Hospital administrators began 
to come to the campus for help. Then 
came fur breeders, herd improvement 
men and vegetable growers, school 
superintendents and elementary prin- 
cipals, the C.1.O. and the A. F. of i. 
the Michigan Employment Security 
Commission and the Governor’s Con- 
ference on Mental Health, persons in- 
terested in aiding underdeveloped 
areas of the world, safety experts, and 
students of neighborhood problems. 
Some 630 school bus drivers from 
lower Michigan took carefully 
planned courses designed to safeguard 
the lives of school children. 

Five extension centers were estab- 
lished at strategic points throughout 
the state—in Flint, Grand Rapids, Bat- 
tle Creek, Midland, and Chatham. By 
the summer of 1952, more than 60 
credit courses were offered in every 
part of Michigan. The Michigan State 
Evening College—long a campus 
dream—was formally undertaken and 
enrollment soon reached 1,300 per- 
sons, taking 80 courses. 

It was indicated earlier that special 
facilities for continuing education can 
be most helpful. Completion of the 
unique Kellogg Center for Continuing 
Education in 1951 gave Michigan 
State College what are probably the 
best facilities in the world for such 
programs. 

The Kellogg Center provides hous- 
ing, eating and meeting accommoda- 
tions especially designed for confer- 
ences, workshops, and special courses. 
The building contains 193 hotel-type 
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double rooms, dining facilities for 
1,000, an 800-capacity ballroom, an au- 
ditorium seating 355, and numerous 
other lounging, meeting, and exhibit 
rooms. It also houses the offices of the 
Continuing Education Service. 

In the past year, 208 conferences 
were held at this Center, with 36,661 
attending. The writer was gratified to 
find emphasis being placed on aiding 
adults to learn to live as well as learn- 
ing to make a living. Viewed from any 
vantage point, centers like the one de- 
scribed, if multiplied throughout the 
nation, could have a tremendous im- 
pact. 


From the vantage point of voca- 
tional guidance for adults, then, there 
has been some interest in the area of 
increased use of the talents of women, 
improvement in the use of the work- 
ing handicapped, a real concern for 
the older worker, new vocational 
guidance centers for adults, and some 
pioneering in services to adults 
through bold programs under univer- 
sity auspices. 

No doubt there are a number of 
other cutting edges where things just 
as interesting are happening. At last it 
is being realized that education is a 
road to be followed as long as one 
lives. 


Parent Education for 


Mary S. Lyle, professor, Home 
Economics Education Department, 
lowa State College 


What can we-see in adult education 
for home and family life today if 
we look at the scene as from a televi- 
sion camera platform from which we 
can cast our view over the whole 
country?) What gereral impressions 
do we get if we scan the work being 
done by many agencies? What vivid 
pictures suggest growing points, if 
we pick out special efforts for close 
examination? 

One trend becomes apparent as we 
view the programs ef various agencies 
and of many communities. Increased 
attention has been given in the past 
five years to problems of home and 
family living in the educational pro- 
grams of public schools, the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, the churches, 
the parent-teacher associations, and 
many other voluntary membership 
organizations. 


Home and Family Life 


In the 1950 digest of annual re- 
ports from the states to the U. S. 
Office of Education in which pro- 
grams ‘of public schools receiving 


some federal vocational education 


funds are reviewed, is this statement: 


“largest increase both in new classes 
and in total enrollments, was in the 
area of family relations and parent 
education. This increase was especial- 
ly apparent in cities.” Again in 1951 
a prepublication release of this same 
digest points out that “parent educa- 
tion and family problems continue to 
be the major interest of adult stu- 
dents.” Enrollments in public school 
adult classes in home and family life 
have more than doubled since 1947. 
Also, the enrollment of men in such 
classes has doubled. 

The Cooperative Extension Service 
estimates that well over 3,000,000 
homemakers are now taking part in 
family living programs of that agency, 
an increase Over previous years. Over 
one-third of the families influenced 
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by this program were in non-farm and 
1951. The number of 
demonstration agents 
has increased to a total of 2,565 for 
the vear 1951. In addition, 502,150 
homemaker-leaders assisted these 
county workers in carrying the edu- 
cational program to the families. 


urban areas in 
county home 


Similar increases in interest in study- 


ing problems of family life are re- 
ported in church publications and the 
magazines for parents. All the evi- 
dence points out expansion in_ the 
number of adults participating in 
‘education for home and family life. 
Greater emphasis upon the family 
as an institution and on the human 
relationships within the family is 
evident as another trend. This em- 
phasis is not always apparent on the 
surface, if titles of Courses or meeting 
alone are examined. Rather, 
the family-centeredness of the study 


“4s to be found by examining the em- 


phasis given during the class or meet- 


ing by the adult students and their 
leaders. The skills of sewing, house- 
keeping, and home furnishing may 


seem to predominate in the reports 
of classes and study groups listed 

homemaking in reports from city 
schools. There is a resurgence of in- 
terest skills, especially creative 
skills of the home. This is particular- 
ly true of sewing, making draperies, 
slip covers, and refinishing re- 
pairing furniture, all means through 
which families can save money. But 
a closer study of the problems con- 
sidered within the groups often shows 
the family-centeredness of the instruc- 
tion. Understanding the psychological 
as well as the physical needs of family 
members is given greater attention 
than the titles of the courses might 
indicate. Also, parent education is 
often listed separately from home- 
making and increased numbers of 


parent study groups are to be found 
in public school adult education, in 
the PTA, and in the cooperative ex- 
tension service program in a number 
of states. Emphasis on the family and 


inter-relations within the family is 
evident in the many family film 
nights, family shop nights, family fun 
nights reported by community agen- 
cies of all kinds. In these “family 
nights” learning to understand each 
other’s needs and interests and how to 
live together is encouraged by doing 
things together as a family. 

A third trend in the educational 
scene is the growing awareness that 
being a good family member does 
not just “come naturally” with mar- 
riage, nor being a good parent just 
happen when the children arrive. 
Many people are realizing that edu- 
cation for family membership needs 
to be continued into adult life. Also 
in several states more men are show- 
ing interest in such subjects as “under- 
standing our children” and “family 
relationships.” 

Formerly, home experience while 
growing up in one’s own family was 
thought adequate preparation — for 
marriage and parenthood. As families 
have become smaller, experience in 
interaction with varied personalities 
of a wide range of ages has been re- 
duced. As families have delegated 
more of the production and service 
tasks to commercial agencies, even 
preparation for the relatively simple 
skills of sewing, cooking, cleaning, 
and furnishing have been dropped 
from the young person’s experiences 
in his family. At the same time the 
tasks of managing and controlling re- 
sources and of getting along with 
others have become even more im- 
portant and much more difficult to 
learn to do. Labor-saving devices have 
reduced labor, but each new labor 
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saver adds new problems of manage- 
ment and care. Relieved of most of 
the arduous physical tasks of carrying 
on a home, but also of the human 
understanding that grew from shared 
experiences of performing those tasks, 
the adult of today too often needs 
education understanding human 
relationships. 

A fourth trend is in the increasing 
use of a wide variety of media to ex- 
tend homemaking education to all 
kinds of people. This trend is re- 
ported from all parts of the country. 
Mass media are now being used more 
often and, it is to be hoped, more 
effectively to reach those who are 
not served by any of the organized 
groups such as classes, study groups, 
clubs, and associations through which 
adult education has traditionally been 
provided. Some of these more promis- 
ing means for “reaching the last 
woman (ard man) down the road” 
are educational radio and _ television 
programs, educational exhibits, news- 
paper feature articles, newssheets and 
leaflets distributed to homes, family 
life institutes, parent clinics, consulta- 
tion services, of various kinds, parent- 
operated cooperative nursery schools, 
film forums, and neighborhood | dis- 
cussion groups. 

If these are the trends, what are 
the growing points? By growing 
points we think of those experimental 
programs or efforts that push out here 
and there on the frontiers. Such ex- 
periences when proved successful, are 
tried by others and become a perma- 
nent and accepted part of the move- 
ment. 

One of these appears to be the edu- 
cational television program. Experi- 


mentation with television programs in! 


the field of home and family life is 
going on now in some centers. A par- 
ent education series of telecasts and a 


series on household arts have been re- 
ported from the Division of Adult 
Fducation of the public schools in 
Baltimore. Other eastern stations have 
telecast homemaking subjects for the 
Agricultural Extension Service. 

Recently a series of 13 programs on 
how to make a dress was presented 
over WOI-TV of lowa State College. 
Three thousand people in the listen- 
ing area registered for the series and 
received the leaflets that were pre- 
pared to accompany each program. 
Although the findings from the eval- 
uation research accompanying the 
series are not available, preliminary 
subjective evaluation has indicated the 
series highly successful. Programs on 
parent-child relations and on family 
problems of many kinds are being 
planned by this station. Some have 
been telecast. A series on using the 
frozen food locker and the foods one 
freezes is also in progress, with ap- 
parent success. 


The cooperation of many agencies 
and organizations in family life in- 


stitutes and in cooperative parent- 
operated nursery schools gives prom= 
ise for the future. If this cooperation 
is successful, as it seems to be, co- 
operation in other forms of adult edu- 
cation in home and family life may 
be expected to yield satisfying results, 

The emphasis on manipulative skills 
and leisure time pursuits such as 
crafts which has been apparent in 
some quarters is being supplanted to 
some extent by education better de- 
signed to help adults meet family 
problems. The former, while suitable 
education for personal development, 
often does not provide for dealing 
helpfully with family problems. Such 
titles as “guiding the development 
of the pre-school child,” “understand- 
ing our teen-age children,” “living 
happily with, our children,” “family 
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recreation,” “nutrition after sixty,” 
and “wise use of family resources” 
suggest the nature of some family 
problems that are given consideration. 
Leadership of study groups by hus- 
band-wife teams has been reported as 
an especially successful method. 

Use of new mass media, more ef- 
fective Cooperation among agencies 
in developing programs of education 
for home and family life at the com- 
munity level, and growing interest in 
solving family problems by joint study 
of men and women seem the most 
promusing growing points in the field. 


Director (Freda S. Kehm) and Staff, 


The Association for Family Living 


The two most. significant trends 
during the past few years in adult 
education for family life seem to us 
fo have been: 

(1) A change in the philosophy of 
@ducation for family life. There has 
been a steady shifting from emphasis 
On parent-child relationships to inter- 
felationships among all the family 
members. This is retlected in the pro- 
grams of child study groups, confer- 
ences, books and articles being pub- 
lished in the field. Our own agency, 
foresecing this trend, in 1939, changed 
its name from “The Chicago Associa- 
tion for Child Study and Parent Edu- 
cation” to “The Association for 
Family Living.” The renewed interest 
of young people strengthening 
fanuly life may have been in part a 
result of the disruptions family 
life caused by World War IL W hen 
the war was over, young people 
everywhere were anxious to “make 
up for lost time.” 

The needs of the whole family, as 
individuals and as a unit, are stressed, 
rather than the old problems of 
“What do I as a parent do to my 


child and how can I do it better?” 
Part of this new philosophy is accept- 
ance of the fact that parents need not 
be perfect. Adult education in this 
field is teaching them that one’s feel- 
ing for one’s children is much more 
important than any specific techniques 
used in handling them. It is also teach- 
ing that children are flexible and 
resilient and that a mistake in guiding 
them at a specific point does not make 
one a poor parent. Knowledge that 
the feeling-tone of the home is of 
basic importance is stressed, as is the 
fact that parents can make many mis- 
takes without damage to the emo- 
tional lives of their children in the 
home where love exists. This philos- 
ophy is less punishing than older 
points of view and creates less guilt 
in parents. 

Parents are beginning to realize that 
the happier and more satisfied each 
member of the family is, the better it 
is for the entire family. A happy 
marital relationship between the 
mother and father is recognized as 
the base upon which good child 
guidance is built. There is more con- 
cern with the role of women aside 
from their functioning as mothers, 
and with the part fathers have to play 
in their children’s development. 

This philosophy has resulted in a 
trend away from telling parents to do 
certain things in order to attain cer- 
tain results. Instead, the trend is to- 
ward helping parents understand basic 
needs of the child, normal patterns of 
growth, respect for individual differ- 
ences, cultural factors influencing 
children, and causative factors under- 
lving behavior. The why is consid- 
cred more important than the how. 
There is no longer an effort being 
made to provide kitchen-tested reci- 
pes for the perfect child. Rather, the 
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effort is to help parents understand 
children and enjoy them. 

(2) This change in philosophy has 
led to a change in content. Content 
is no longer dominated by either an 
overly-rigid viewpoint or an overly- 
permissive one. Among parents and 
professional people alike, there is ap- 
parent a wholesome middle-of-the- 
road line of thought. It is also veering 
away from indiscriminate and vague 
reassurance. The emphasis is now on 
the realization that parents can learn 
and grow, and that one is not admit- 
ting inadequacy by seeking new 
knowledge and insights. “Thus an im- 
portant part of the job of adult edu- 
cation in this area is to keep people 
informed of sources for such knowl- 
edge. Parents show great interest in 
reviews of books in the field, and the 
demand for low-cost pamphlet mate- 
rial is great and still growing. They 
also want help in learning to judge 
what they read and hear and how to 
put it to their own uses, and are 
anxious to know how and where to 
seek individual professional help when 
the need for it is felt. A counseling 
service as an integral part of an 
agency devoted to family life educa- 
tion seems essential from our experi- 
ence. It is recognized that there are 
as yet no final answers. Content 
changes in keeping with findings from 
new research and other new develop- 
merts in a dynamic field. 

The growing-edge developments in 
family life education we see as these: 

(1) General acceptance of family 
life education has greatly increased. 
It is being included in more and more 
school and college curricula, and in 
the offerings of informal adult educa- 
tional programs. PTA’s and vouth 
organizations and women’s clubs of 
various kinds are including it in their 
programs. There is more and more 
participation by men in such pro- 


grams than there has been in the past. 
Family life education is no longer 
considered strictly women’s work! 

There is a growing feeling that 
education for family life should in- 
clude some elementary study of the 
mechanics of human behavior, since 
self-understanding is the basis for the 
understandirg of children. An under- 
standing of the elements of emotional 
maturity is considered important as a 
backgrour d for more specific parent 
education. 

(2) Growing appreciation of the 
fact that family life education is not 
merely a therapeutic device to be 
used only when trouble arises. Family 
life education should be an informa- 
tional activity and a_ constructive 
factor in building good mental hygiene 
for the families of the nation. Thus 
considered, sex education for young 
people and preparation for marriage 
courses, wherever they are given and 
under whatever auspices, are part of 
family life education. 

(3) The whole question of the 
place of older people in the family, 
which ‘is beginning to be explored. 

(4) There is an important change 


‘in the techniques used in family life 


education. The routine of having the 
leader deliver a lecture, to be fol- 
lowed by a stilted question-and-answer 
period, is seen less and less. Instead, 
there is more group participation, 
This is encouraged by a variety of 
techniques. Among these are buzz 
sessions, panels, recorders, use of 
films and other audio-visual materials, 
the use of puppets and of dramatic 
skits. These are designed to bring out 
the opinions and feelings of the group 
members and to create climate 
where, under the skilled guidance of 
the professional leader, group mem- 
bers can help one another to an un- 
derstanding of their problems and can 
share their knowledge and insights. 
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When the Society 


Homer N. Calver, member of Execu- 
tive Board, Society of Public Health 
Educators 


Fever since health education became 
identified as apart of the public 
health program, there has been con- 
fusion as to whether the term “health 
education” pertained to those planned 
programs for education in” health 
which were a formal part of a school 


‘curriculum or to the more general 


programs conducted for adults prin- 
cipally by voluntary and official 
health agencies and carried on usually 
outside of the school environment. 
To help clarify this confusion, it is 
becoming general practice to refer to 
one as school health education and 
the other as public health education. 
distinction high-lighted 
vy of Public Health 
Educators was founded in 1950. 
Beginning even before this, the 
fealization was growing that public 
health education is a part of adult 
@ducation. As a result, trends in health 
éducation have tended to parallel the 
trends in adult education. There is an 
eagerness among public health edu- 
cators to find ways to coordinate 
health education with adult education 
and to identify with programs relat- 
ing to community organization and 
citizenship. This has been manifested 
by such things as the growth of 
parent study groups in Maryland and 
elsewhere, the reaching out by the 
state universities into rural areas with 
health programs as a regular part of 
their extension programs, the forma- 
tion in New York of a State Health 
Council as part of a State Citizens’ 
Council, and internationally the 
work of UNESCO and WHO. 
Public health educators are more 
and more recognizing that public 


Public Health Education 


health education must be a part of 
fundamental education for living and 
that the public health problems of a 
community are merely phases of the 
general community problem. 

Today’s concern) with problems — 
trying to help people identify their 
own problems and help them to solve 
them—is in marked contrast to the 
earlier concern of health educators 
with media and materials. On pro- 
grams of meetings of professional 
bodies one sees less and less time 
given to the expert who pontificates 
on the merit of this or that kind of 
exhibit, movie, pamphlet, or news 
item, or who gives ex cathedra pro- 
posals for solving the problems as 
seen by the expert. Health education 
has become more problem-centered, 
less method-centered, except as health 
educators are energetically setting 
about to acquire skill in the techniques 
of group development and other 
modern techniques of interpersonal 
communication. Instruction has given 
way to participation. 

In health education as in adult edu- 
cation, there is a lively appreciation 
of the value of multi- -disciplinary 
thinking and training. More and more 
the social and educational psychol- 
ogist, the sociologist, the cultural an- 
thropologist and other social scientists 
are sitting in on health education re- 
search and planning. There is a striv- 
ing to discover what are the basic 
motivations of people in relation to 
health and how health education can 
best be fitted to the goals which peo- 
ple have established for themselves. 

The changes in fundamental out- 
look and approach are being reflected 
in programs for training public health 
educators. With greater intensity and 
deliberation, public health educators 
are today re-evaluating the academic 
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training needed by the health edu- 
cator of tomorrow. Training courses 
leading to graduate degrees in health 
education are now 25 years or more 
old. After graduation, health edu- 
cators met and dealt with the prob- 
lems as they found them, regardless 
of whether or not their academic 
training had dealt with those prob- 
lems. Academic courses were not 
always patterned to fit these dis- 
covered needs of the man or woman 
up against the hard realities of com- 
munity life. Today’s concern about 
course content includes concern with 
the problems of recruitment, pre- 
course preparation, field training, and 
inservice training. 
Many aspects of this intellectual 
ferment are symptoms of a growing 
professionalism. This is not an isolated 
professionalism shunning contact with 
other disciplines or the stark problems 
of surviving and prospering in health 
and well-being in an atomic age. It is 
a professionalism which realizes well 
that for success it must draw heavily 


on the older social sciences for guid- 
ance in its methods and perspective 
in its outlook and which must con- 
tinue to base its educational content 
solidly on the biological sciences. The 
health educator is thus an intermediary 
through whom social science and 
biological science are joining hands. 
He is helping to erase the boundary . 
line that has existed between these 
two fields. This boundary line is 
already on the way to becoming more 
and more obscure in the same way 
that the boundary line between phys- 
ics and chemistry was shattered by 
the discovery of nuclear fission. 

Methods have changed and ob- 
jectives have been enlarged. There 
is no doubt that the charter of the 
World Health Organization was a 
potent factor in enlarging the imagina- 
tive scope of public health education. 
In this document, the inspring defini- 
tion of health is: “a state of complete 
physical, mental, and social well-being, 
and not merely the absence of disease 
or infirmity.” 


Education for Mental Health 


tentment and peace, resulting in va- 
rious kinds of classes in slap 
the wish to prevent problems of child 
rearing has been handled by lectures 


David H. Ruja, senior clinical 
psychologist, Los Angeles State 
Mental Hygiene Clinic 


In spite of (or because of) my 
proximity to the field of mental health 
in adult education, | am not sure that 
I have an overall or perspective view 
of trends there. However, it has been 
my feeling that some new things are 
happening. Though basic goals of 
mental health for adults have been 
for some time a prime mover in adult 
education programs, new techniques 
for arriving at these goals are being 
promoted and employed. 

The past has seen the wish to help 
individuals find greater inner con- 


on parent-child problems; lecture 
forums on geriatrics have attempted 
to help senior citizens grow old with 
comfort; marital adjustment classes 
have attempted to help people with 
problems in that area. These wishes 
and needs for contributing to mental 
health are of long standing and have 
not lost their usefulness. 

But the effectiveness of the methods 
of achieving these goals is beginning 
to be open to question. | think re- 
cent scars in adult education have 
witnessed a growing attempt to cope 
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with this problem of «methods that 
has resulted in a change from listen- 
ing programs to participating ones. 
The fundamental premises on which 
these new techniques are based are 
psychologically sound: (1) Learning 
or adjustment in general is primarily 
a function of the emotional dynamics 
of an individual at any given moment, 
rather than of the intellectual factors 
in the personality. (2) Only when 
those emotional factors are re-struc- 


tured so as to be conducive to learn- 


ing and change will the individual be 
able to utilize the information” or 
facts which are presented, 

One can “teach” people that mice 
are harmless. Yet those people may 
still jump in the presence of the four- 
legged creatures. One can “teach” 
the irrational nature of the belief that 
the walls of the room will collapse on 
them. Yet they cannot stand to re- 
Main in a room with a closed door. 
Qne can “teach” that the life ahead 
has brightness to it. Yet the depressed 
patient wishes to blow his brains 
out. Finally, one can “teach” the 
parent to be more tolerant of the 
soiling activities of the voungster. 
Yet her own emotional conflict con- 
cefning dirt may preclude that tol- 
erance. 

Tt is axiomatic psychiatry that 
the most likely method of working 
out the emotional conflicts that pre- 
vent happiness, good marital adjust- 
ment, job contentment, good inter- 
personal relationships, and so forth— 
indeed, the conflicts that bring people 
to psychology classes—is through their 
own discussion of their problems and 
feelings. 

Here in Los Angeles, as well as in 
some more isolated spots throughout 
the country, attempts are made to 
utilize participation procedures as 
well as the conventional listening 


ones. Recent vears have seen the de- 
velopment of “Personality Problems 
Workshops” where adults sit around 
together under the leadership of a 
competent person to mutually discuss 
personal problems. A description of 
this program has been reported else- 
where (ApuLtt Epucation, August, 
1952.) Parent-child lectures are being 
supplanted by parent-child observa- 
tion and participation groups. Geriat- 
ric lectures are giving way to geriatric 
participation groups. Vocational 
counseling is being presented on a 
group basis. Finally, even in the area 
of so-called “pure” teaching, one hears 
growing rumblings of in - service 
classes for teachers which are actually 
group therapy classes. In these classes 
teachers are as concerned with ex- 
plorations of their own personalities 
as they are with teaching procedures, 
in the hope that awareness of their 
own feelings and motivations will ul- 
timately facilitate better relations 
with students as well as improve their 
teaching methods. 

That great monster, the budget, 
is, | believe, a major obstacle to see- 
ing these group dynamic approaches 
to dealing with mental hygiene prob- 
lems meet their fullest fruition levels 
soon. I have little doubt, however, 
that the coming years will see more 
effective mental health programs in 
adult schools through group work- 
shops rather than formal lecture 
classes. The need is great and I be- 
lieve the trend is firm that classes in 


adult education will become more 


student-oriented rather than teacher- 
ertented. Many of us in the teaching 
field are beginning to realize that the 
wish to help people is not a sufficient 
condition for helping people, and that 
in an uncomfortable number of cases 
our lecturing on the goodness of life 
has done more for our comfort than 
our audience's. 
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Education for Creative and Recreative Leisure 


Joseph Prendergast, 
executive director, National 
Recreation Association 


The primary contribution of all 
education, including adult education, 
in the field of recreation is in the 
training of individuals for the recrea- 
tional use of their leisure time through 
the development of the aptitudes, in- 
terest, and skills necessary to the 
worthy recreational use of leisure. 
This thesis was accepted by the edu- 
cational leadership of the country as 
far back as 1918 when the Commis- 
sion on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education appointed by the 
National Education Association in- 
cluded “Worthy Use of Leisure” as 
one of the seven Cardinal Principles 
of Education. These principles, origi- 
nally established for secondary edu- 
cation, were quickly accepted as ap- 
plicable to all education at all age 
levels. 

Creative and expressive activities 
are an essential of living which run 
through the whole span of life. Many 
Gf the first activities of infancy are 
play activities. Everyone should con- 
tinue to live a rich and satisfyi ing life 
through older adulthood, enjoying 
appropriate recreation through all of 
his years. Leaders in education, rec- 
reation, health, welfare, government 
and economics, aware of the steadily 
increasing percentage of our popula- 
tion over 60 years of age and their 
increasing leisure time as a result of 
social security and other retirement 
plans, see the need for preparation for 
living in later years. 

The fruitful use of leisure today 
on the part of the aging is a problem 
of increasing interest and concern in 
many areas of living. Far too many 


who reach the later years today are 
totally unprepared to fill their leisure 
time with positive, satisfying activi- 
ties. 

Recreation and adult education both 
have broad responsibilities and chal- 
lenging opportunities in these new 
areas of need. Working together, they 
can meet them in full measure—adult 
education in developing those new 
recreational interests and skills (or 
refurbishing old ones) which will 
serve the individual well in older 
adulthood, recreation in providing 
leadership and facilities to use these 
interests and skills in creative and ex- 
pressive leisure-time living. 


J. Bertram Kessel, consultant in 
recreation and outdoor education, 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
a Department of the National 
Education Association 


Before discussing two of the most 
significant trends in the recreation 
phase of adult education, the writer 
wishes to define his terms and to 
make several assumptions. 


Recreation is a pleasurable, whole- 
some, worth-while, and voluntary 
leisure-time activity that results in re- 
freshment of the person. Its form dif- 
fers from one individual to the other. 
It need not be participation in dra- 
matics, sports, or music. It can as 
readily be the construction of an out- 
door fireplace, a walk through the 
woods, or the baking of a cake. For 
some people an activity must appeal 
to the adventuresome spirit. Other in- 
dividuals want their recreation to be 
pure fun and without the require- 
ment of perfection. Some are not 
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happy untl their recreation results 
in the creation of something that 
brings satisfaction and pride in a job 
well done. The attitude of the mind 
of the doer toward the thing that he 
is doing is the factor that determines 
activity con- 
sidered recreation or work. 


whether an is to be 


Adult education is a series of vol- 
untary, meaningful experiences lead- 
ing toward the realization of a per- 
son's potentialities for effective par- 
ficipation a_ democratic 
Recreation contributes to the adjust- 
ment and maturing process of adults 
by providing Opportunities to use 
agyressive energies in acceptable form, 
thus relieving tension, providing op- 
portunities for individuals to use their 
Creative capacities; providing social- 
izing experiences that meet basic 
Reeds, providing activities that stimu- 
late bodily processes, resulting in 
betrer he: alth; providing activities that 
lead to life-time hobbies or new voca- 
tional endeavors; providing individuals 
With opportunitics to express their 
personalities through such media as 
music, dramatics, debate, painting, and 
seulpture, and providing individuals 
with aesthetic experiences that lead 
to greater appreciation of art forms. 

Much of the recreation offered 
through adult education programs is 
sponsored by public school systems, 
colleges, universities, agricultural ex- 
services, industrial and em- 
plovee organizations. In addition, 
there are a great variety of recrea- 
tional activities offered by community 
recreation and social service agencies. 
It is difficult to say where the line is 
drawn between adult educational and 
adult recreational activities. Space 
does not permit a discussion of. this 
matter, nor ts it too relevant to the 
topic. 


society. 


The important factor is that 


many agencies and organizations rec- 
ognize the need and are meeting it. 

One of the greatest needs of our 
times is the Opportunity to create, to 
use one’s Capacities, to express one’s 
self. Urbanization and mechanization 
have tended to deprive the individual 
of the opportunity to create a com- 
plete article and of the’ satisfactions 
derived therefrom. Schools, in gen- 
eral, have neglected their job of teach- 
ing the skills, knowledges, at- 


titudes necessary for wise use of 
leisure time. Thus, we have both 
children and adults who lack the 


inner resources to provide their own 
recreation. Leisure time is constantly 
associated with money and machines: 
television, radio, movies, and cars. 
Millions of people spend their after- 
work hours in passive and sedentary 
pursuits; not that these don’t have 
their time and place. They do, in 
moderation, but not to the exclusion 
of all others. Historians warn us of 
the decay of our society if we con- 
tinue to place such high values on 
mass entertainments. 
Fortunately, however, there are 
some promising signs of a trend 
the direction of more creative activi- 
ties for adults. Evidences of this trend 
may be noted in: (1) increase in the 
sale of art supplies; (2) increase in 
the number of individuals participat- 
ing in oil and water color painting, 
sculpturing, plastics, woodworking, 
music, dance, and dramatic. classes; 
(3) increase in the number of adult 
study camps in music, photography, 
folk dancing, nature, and arts and 
crafts; (4) increase in the number of 
craft groups and guilds and the sup- 
port of these by state governments. 
This latter trerd can be and ts indica- 
tive of a high degree of creativity. 
Articles are produc ed under the direc- 
tion of craft guilds that not only 
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bring pride to the creator but pleasure 
to other guild members and contri- 
butions to society's culture. 

It is hoped that this trend will con- 
tinue to develop; that more public 
and private agencies will provide the 
instruction necessary for adults to 
gain happiness in the thrill of accom- 
plishment through creative leisure 
activities. Leaders should take care to 
avoid regimentation and the urging 
of quantitative results. Flexibility, 
freedom, and understanding are more 
apt to lead to the desired qualitative 
expression. 

During the past five vears consider- 
able attention has been given to the 
problems of the aged by various 
professional groups throughout the 
United States. Conferences, work- 
shops, and individual studies have 
arrived at the general conclusion that 
we have too little information about 
the aged; that there is no psycho- 
logical or physiological basis for re- 


tiring a person at a given age from 


his vocational career or his other 
activities. In the meantime, while re- 
search is being conducted by geron- 
tologists and others, the number of 
individuals over 65 is increasing in 
relation to the total population, and 
business, education, industry, and 
labor continue to retire their em- 
ployees arbitrarily. By 1960 it is esti- 
mated that there will be 15 million 
Americans over 65. Surely no one 
will argue that the creative and pro- 
ductive days of these people are over. 
We would be unwise and unkind not 
to make optimum use of this large 
potential resource. 


There are some outstanding things 
being done by some communities, 
some industrial corporations, and some 
agencies to enable older persons to 
continue their development, to share 
in community responsibility, and to 


enjoy their retirement. Recreation 
agencies in 392 communities in the 
United States, according to the 1950 
yearbook of the National Recreation 
Association, have organized recrea- 
tion programs for the aged. 

The variety of programs enjoyed 
by individuals belonging to golden 
age clubs is a great as the stretch of 
the imagination. Not only do they 
find their crafts, sings, parties, bridge, 
horseshoes, and checkers pleasurable 
but they also like the companionship 
and recognition gained by being part 
of a group. Once organized, these 
older citizens’ clubs find many chan- 
nels for their energies. Helping in 
handcraft exhibits and such service 
projects as renovating toys and clothes 
are a few more examples of their 
breadth of interest. 

Recreation is certainly no panacea 
for the problems of the aging, but it 
does have its part. It must, however, 
be more than a time and space filler 
to be effective. The activity that is 
creative, that leads to a lasting hobby 
or to the development of a new 
career, is of real value to the aged. 
A good many retired individuals 
would appreciate being able to sup- 
plement their social security or in- 
surance benefits even on a small scale. 
With the inflated cost of living, these 
benefits allow little more than the 
bare necessities. 

This is an area of adult education 
that needs much research. Neverthe- 
less the trend is most likely to con- 
tinue with the growth of recreation as 
a community enterprise and with the 
recognition by recreation leaders of a 
responsibility to adults as well as 
youths. 

These, in brief, are the two most 
promising trends as I see them. These 
are the developments that help to 
make learning continuous—that prove 
that age is no barrier to creativity. 
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Abbott Kaplan, assistant director, 
University Extension, University of 
California, Los Angeles 


Broadly conceived, industrial rela- 
tions education includes all educa- 
tional and training activities involving 


management and labor, employers and 


employees, whether such programs 
take place in the plant, the union hall, 
the school or university. Because 
trends in workers education will be 
discussed later this symposium, 
they will not be treated here. 

The great wave of unionization in 
the thirties and early forties which 
increased the ranks of organized labor 
from Jess than three million to over 
sixteen million today and the great 
expansion of the work force in the 
ps decade created many new prob- 

ms Which stimulated industry to re- 
€xamine its traditional policies and 
attitudes toward their employees and 
teward labor organizations. The same 
period witnessed the establishment, 
@ many universities throughout the 
Country, of institutes or centers of 
industrial relations for purposes of re- 
search and education in this area. In- 
creasingly, too, university social and 
human research centers turned their 
attention to the study of group and 
inter-personal relations in industry. 


Industrial relations education pro- 
grams may be divided into three 
groups: those sponsored by schools 
or universities, company-sponsored 
training programs corferences, 
and workers education activities con- 
ducted by labor unions. 

University programs include both 
resident and extension programs for 
representatives of labor and manage- 
ment. In most cases, however, separate 
programs for management and labor 


Education in Industrial Relations 


groups have been set up. This was 
found necessary for a variety of rea- 
sons: the importance of first gaining 
the confidence of both groups, the 
difference in backgrounds and experi- 
ence, the traditional antagonisms, and 
finally the practical consideration that 
neither group was convinced of the 
desirability or efficacy of joint pro- 
grams and would not give them 
wholehearted support. 

With the passage of time, however, 
as the university programs have gained 
the confidence of both labor and 
management, joint labor-management 
conferences sponsored by universities 
have become more frequent. The like- 
lihood is that this trend will continue 
and that more extended programs and 
seminars involving both labor and 


“management participants will become 


fairly common. 

Through their research and educa- 
tional programs the universities have 
also begun to influence the training 
programs in industry. These have 
grown considerably in recent years. 
The rapid expansion of personnel 
during the war created the need for 
many new supervisors and foremen 
in line supervision. Normal methods 
of selecting first-line supervisors, how- 
ever, were no longer effective. 

Traditionally, the foreman was 
selected almost entirely on the basis 
of his skill and conpeterce on the 
job. Little attention was paid to his 
ability as a supervisor, his skills in 
getting along with people. His ob- 
jective was to meet the production 
goal or quota. His authority was 
virtually unchallenged. The entry of 
the union, however, posed new and 
complicated problems. 

The changed status of the foreman 
in plants having collective bargaining 
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agreements with unions for the first 
time, is aptly described by Professor 
Selekman,’ “His early reactions to his 
new duties under the agreement are 
inevitably dominated by emotions and 
sentiments that cluster about his es-ab- 
lished leadership . . . . He really now 
has two sets of bosses: his superiors, 
who hand down policies for him to 
carry out, and his subordinates, who 
can exercise a veto on his execution 
of these policies. Under all these pres- 
sures, as experience in shop after shop 
testifies, foremen easily become con- 
fused, defensive, resistant and com- 
bative.” 

To meet the complex problems 
created by these new relationships as 
well as the need for additional super- 
Visors, a vast program of training 
within industry was launched during 
the war. Although many companies, 
especially the larger ones, had had 
training programs long before the 
war, the T.W.I. program stimulated 
a great expansion in training activities. 
It is estimated that over a million men 
and women received training under 
this program. Instruction was  pro- 
vided in principles of supervision, 
handling of grievances, conference 
techniques and similar subjects. 

On the whole, industry became sold 
on the desirability of this type of 
training and many companies con- 
tinued their programs after the war. 
From initial emphasis on the training 
of first line supervisors, training pro- 
grams were expanded to include train- 
ing on all levels. 

In contrast to pre-war training con- 
cepts, management and__ personnel 
literature of the past decade is filled 
with articles on “human relations” 
and “communication.” Emphasis has 


been placed on the need for a better 
understanding of human relations on 
the part of supervisors and for better 
communication within business or- 
ganizations. 

Training programs have hammered 
away at these two points incessantly. 
The assumption has been that if super- 
visors only better understood the gen- 
eral principles of human behaviour 
and if employees were only better 
informed on the policies and thinking 
of management, more harmonious re- 
lations would result. 

Unquestionably these developments 
have had some beneficial effect. But 
whether the effects have been at all 
proportionate to the time and energy 
expended is now being questioned, 
Increasingly those responsible for 
such programs are becoming aware 
that the verbal learning of principles 
or skills or new attitudes are widely 
removed and often completely un- 
related to their application in life 
situations. Futhermore, while better 
communication is essential to im- 
proved understanding between groups, 
one-way communication from the top 
downward, as most often practiced 
in industry, has little effect in pro- 
ducing two-way understanding. 

Roethlisberger of the Harvard 
School of Business Administration, 
who has had considerable experience 
with training programs in industry, 
remarks that many training programs 
fall short in the area of human rela- 
tions because they are oriented more 
to words and techniques than to the 
understanding of situations; they 
ignore feelings and attitudes and mis- 
evaluate the complexity of the learn- 
ing process.” “As a result,” he con- 


~ Benjamin M. Selekman, Labor Relations and Human Relations, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1947. pp. 53, 54. 

*F. J. Roethlisberger, “Training Supervisors in Human Relations.” Cambridge: 
Harvard Business Review, September 1951. 
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cludes, “it is not surprising that super- 
visors often leave these meetings little 
changed except perhaps for having 
acquired a slightly enlarged vocabu- 
lary and a few tricks.” 

Industry itself has begun to rec- 
ognize that there are no quick pana- 
ceas or gimmicks in achieving harmo- 
nious working relationships. Thought- 
ful business executives and directors 
of training and research in industry 
are coming to the conclusion that a 
more fundamental approach to rela- 
tionships in industry is required, based 
not on pious sentiments and preach- 
ments but on greater knowledge of 
human motivation, on a re-evaluation 
of the assumptions underlying admin- 
istrative structure and managerial 
pelicy, and on more accurate knowl- 
edge of how people actually work 


in group situations. 


This trend is the most striking de- 
velopment in industrial relations edu- 
cation in the past five vears. It is the 
product of the research and experi- 
Mentation of social scientists from dif- 
ferent fields who are bringing their 
skills and disciplines to 
bear on problems of social conflict, 
group relations, and human motiva- 
tion. 

Through the educational programs 
and research experiments of the uni- 
Versities, many carried on in coopera- 
tion with companies, the products’ of 
this research are being brought to in- 
dustry. The experimental work of 
Flton Mayo in worker participation 
in decision-making, the findings of 
McGregor concerning the needs and 
satisfactions of workers, the research 
of Likert and his associates at the 
University of Michigan on coopera- 
tion vs Competition in industrial or- 
ganizations, and the findings of the re- 
searchers psychotherapy and ap- 
plied anthropology are beginning to 


find acceptance in industry. While 
this acceptance is not yet w idespread, 
the trend is unmistakable. 

Briefly, the findings of the social 
scientists indicate that people in a 
democratic group work together more 
co-operatively than in an authoritar- 
ian group, are more interested in their 
work, show less tension, and continue 
to perform well, even in the absence 
of supervision; that human behaviour 
is directed toward the satisfaction of 
needs, and that most human needs are 
satisfied through interaction with 
other people; that in industry these 
needs can be more readily satisfied 
through participation decision- 
making than through dictation from 
above. 

Space permits mention of but two 
indications of the growing impact on 
industry of experimental work in 
group relations—one negative, the 
other affirmative. 

The first is the vehement attack on 
“social engineering” and “group dy- 
namics” in the January and March, 
1952 issues of Fortune by William H. 
Whyte, Jr. Mr. Whyte sees great 
danger and little good in the whole 
business. A prefatory statement to one 
of the articles reads: “The U. S. 
businessman has long kept a suspicious 
eye on what’s been going on in 
W ashington. Meantime some surpris- 
ing things have been happening in his 
own backyard—subtle but pervasive 
changes in American ideas that ulti- 
mately may prove more decisive than 
anything that has occurred in politics 
or economics.” Whyte attacks the 
“social engineers” for their “emphasis 
on the planned manipulation of the 
individual into the group role,” for 
their “smothering of the individual.” 
“Social engineering,” he contends, i 
a “machine for the engineering of 
mediocrity.” It is “profoundly author- 
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itarian in its implications” and pro- 
vides'“a highly appealing rationale for 
conformity.” 

The second example is the research 
and educational program sponsored 
by Johnson and Johnson.’ Their re- 
port reads dangerously like “group 
dynamics” talk. “Industry in its or- 
ganization is essentially authoritarian. 
This makes it even more necessary in 
industry than in, sav, education or 
government that every opportunity 
be given subordinates to express their 

Planty and W. Machaver, 
Jan. 1952, pp. 304-18. 
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views freely and to make their in- 
fluences felt.” And again, “subordi- 
nates’ personal feelings and attitudes” 
have not been given adequate atten- 
tion, etc. 

In conclusion, one may hazard the 
guess that the controversy over the 
value and implications of these new 
ideas is likely to increase rather than 
diminish. However, there is_ little 
question but that they have created 
some ferment in industrial thinking 
and that is all to the good. 


Personnel, 


ADULT EDUCATION, 
WORKERS’ EDUCATION 
FUNDAMENTAL 
DEFENSE 


CIVIL TRAINING 


This symposium will be concluded in the November 
with descriptions of trends and growing- 
edge developments from the fields of 


EDUCATION 
EDUCATION FOR THE FOREIGN BORN 


issue of 


OUT OF THE IN-BASKET 


Should AEA Lead or Follow? 
To the Editor: 

I have just finished reading the 
article “A Challenge to the Adult 
Education Association” by Coolie 
Verner and Wilbur C. Hallenbeck in 
your April issue. 

It seems to me that in seeking to 
define the role that should be played 
by a national professional organiza- 
tion in the field of adult education, 
these gentlemen have been guilty of 
a serious mis-emphasis. While it is 
undeniably important thatthe issue 
of representativeness and responsive- 
ness to the wishes of the membership 
be seriously considered by any demo- 


cratic organization, a_ philosophical 
presupposition and a major technique 
of the professional field of adult edu- 
cation is the validity and value of 
what has come to be known as Crea- 
tive Leadership. Nowhere have the 
authors acknowledged the democratic 
implications of such leadership for the 
National Association. 

It is not enough that the AEA 
merely become a sounding board for 
the individuals and organizations that 
constitute its eclectic membership, 
but it must assume responsibility for 
practicing the method that it preaches. 
Certainly, communication is a two- 
way business. But the communication 
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honorary Extension society. 


of the AFA must, if it is to give 
meaning to the whole concept of 
adult education, be designed to pro- 
vide to its membership everything 
that has been imparted by adult edu- 
cators to the world LEADERSHIP. 
Moreover, the much needed pro- 
fessionalization of the field of adult 
education is not going to come solely 
by sensitizing the AFA to the re- 
actions of the laymen whose partici- 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


pation the organization has wisely 
welcomed. 

I would like to see your newsletter 
attempt to fulfill the function sug- 
gested by the two authors, but cer- 
tainly not your professional journal. 


Yours very truly, 
J. D. Mezirow 
3712 Garfield Avenue South 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Tue AND PHttosopuy or E-xteN- 
sion Work. Compiled and edited 
by R. kK. Bliss, T. B. Symons, and 
Luke M. Schruben. Washington: 
Distributed by The Graduate 
School, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 1952. $4.50. 

This significant volume, dealing 
with the largest rural adult education 
agency in the free world, has been 
made possible by the Graduate School 
of the Department of Agriculture 
and Epsilon Sigma Phi, the national 
It was 
compiled and edited by a team of well 
known Extension workers, headed by 
the distinguished Director Emeritus 
of the lowa State Extension Service, 
assisted by the Maryland director and 
four of the federal staff. These four 
represent as many aspects of the 
work of the Service. 

The volume contains about a hun- 
dred selections. They cover a period 


_ of about fifty vears, since one chap- 


ter is devoted to the time during 
which proposals for the establishment 
of the Service were being advanced 
and debated. The selections bring to- 
gether the significant papers and ad- 


dresses devoted to Extension over 


this period. Some of these were no 
longer readily available. 

The volume, therefore, has con- 
siderable historical importance. To- 
day's vounger workers in this Service, 
moreover, cannot but be inspired to 
read of the hopes and the visions of 
the, early proponents and leaders of 
the Service and to realize they are 
followers in a great tradition of edu- 
cation and service “to all the people.” 
City adult educators too will be in- 
terested in the rural development of 
their profession a quarter of a cen- 
tury before adult education achieved 
a national organization. Some 50 
pages are given to this historical phase. 

But the importance of this publica- 


tion is more than historical. A long 


chapter is given to organization and 
administration, another to the-fuman 
side—better living. A third is devoted 
to increasing efficiency, which majors 
on problems of professional training. 

Chapter 8 is entitled “Marks of 
Progress.” Among other significant 
documents in it are Dr. C. B. Smith’s 
review of the achievements of the first 
decade of Extension work and former 
federal Director C. W. Warburton’s 
comparable review of the first quarter 
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century. This chapter also covers 
special contributions such as those 
during the two world wars. H. R. 
Warner’s brief summary of the amaz- 
ing story of Extension in Hawaii in 
the first vear after Pearl Harbor well 
deserves its place. 

The final, longest, and most sig- 
nificant chapter, “Looking to the 
Future,” starts with the present and, 
on that foundation, lays out blue- 
prints, hopes, tested principles for 
the future. Most of the principles are 
applicable to all adult education for 
the years to come. 

peS. BRUNNER 
Teachers College 


Columbia University 


EpucaATIONAL PLANNING By Neicupor- 
Hoops IN CENTRALIZED Districts, by 
Paul L. Fssert and Robert West 
Howard. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1952. $2.25. 
This study is subtitled “A Report 

of the origins, evolution and possibili- 

ties of an experiment of the people of 

New York State in creating a new 

form of rural government through 

public education.” It was sponsored 
jointly by the New York State Cen- 
tral School Boards’ Committee for 

Educational Research and the Institute 

of Adult Education of Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia University. 

“The authors,” Mr. Essert explains 
in his Introduction, “have attempted 
here to portray the process of social 
invention of communication between 
newly centralized rural school districts 
in New York State and .. . to point 
out how this study illustrates the 
process applied to other centralized 
school districts or other governmental 
units.” 

Within this framework the authors 
pose the question, “How can the 


citizen keep his independence and yet 
vield some of his neighborhood and 
local sovereignty to céntralized gov- 
ernment?” 

The answer given is that social in- 
ventions “to keep alive intercommuni- 


‘cation of all must go hand in hand 


with... . centralization.” 

What these social inventions have 
proved to be in New York State and 
what lessons of wider application may 
be drawn from them are spelled out 
in the book. 

Each chapter begins with a_pre- 
view of the points it will cover and 
concludes with a summary developed 
in the form of a discussion guide. 


INrorMAL Groups AND THE Com- 
MuNity, by Hurley H. Doddy. A 
research study of the Institute of 
Adult Education. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1952. 
This useful parnphlet is based upon 

an examination of the scientific litera- 

ture on informal groups and upon an 
empirical study of 50 such groups in 
the Manhattanville area of New York 

City. 

The groups described in the study 
are those formed by the spontaneous 
coming together of individual per- 
sons to meet personal needs, as dis- 
tinct from groups established by or- 
ganizations of one kind or another. 
The author found 400 such groups in 
Manhattanville. It is significant that 
the personnel of local institutional 
programs were unable to give him 
much help in finding the informal 
groups. Most of them he discovered 
by a sort of chain reaction—a mem- 
ber of one group leading him to 
members of other groups, and so on. 

After sections discussing the or- 
ganization, purposes, activities, and 
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interrelationships of the informal 
groups he studied, Mr. Doddy adds 
a valuable chapter on the implica- 
tions of his material for adult educa- 
tors, institutional program admunis- 
trators, and community group work- 
crs. 


AmpricanizatioN by An- 
gelica Cass and Jeanette B. Rosen- 
teld. New York: Noble and Noble, 
1952. 75c. 

Newest member of the self-help- 
book series by Cass and Rosenfeld, 
the Americanization Helpbook is ad- 
dressed directly to the student of 
Americanization. It designed to 
provide him with the basic informa- 
tion he will need and want as a 
citizen in three major areas: citizen- 
ship rights and responsibilities, organi- 
vation of local, state, and federal 


government, and American historical 


events and personalities. Sets of ques- 
tions are designed to direct the stu- 
dent toward making personal applica- 
tion of the material included. 

The Helpbook is written in simple 
Pnglish, but because of the necessity 
to refer to aspects of govermental 
process, legal rights, and responsibili- 
ties, etc. in their conventional, ab- 
stract terms, it could be used. in- 
dependently of classroom aid only by 
the intermediate and more advanced 
student. The student of Americaniza- 
tion who has been exposed to class- 
room consideration of civics, govern- 
ment, and American history is quite 
likely to find the Helpbook a handy 
reference as well as a study guide. 


Servicks ror OLper 
Propir. The Chicago Plan. Pre- 
pared by the Community Project 
for the Aged of the Welfare Coun- 
cil of Metropolitan Chicago. Chi- 
cago: Wilcox and Follett. 1952 
$3.00. 


The data and recommendations in 
this report are a product of four 
vears of work of a project financed 
by the Wieboldt Foundation of Chi- 
cago. The project aimed to study the 
needs 6 older people in the C hicago 
area, to plan for programs to meet 
their he and to promote the estab- 
lishment of needed services. : 

Adult educators will be especially 
interested in the first chapter, “Com- 
munity Education.” The authors of 
the report assign primary import- 
ance to this aspect of the problem 
of an increasingly aging population. 
“We are convinced,” they say, “that 
only through positive and con- 
tinuing interpretation will the 
necessity for securing additional data 
become apparent and the effective 
promotion of new services be made 
possible.” 


Man ann His Years. An account of 
the first national Conference on 
Aging. Raleigh, North Carolina: 
Health Publications Institute. 1951. 
This volume brings together the 

reports of t!. various sections of the 

1950 Conference on Aging, sponsored 

by the Federal Security Agency, to- 

gether with a description of events 
leading up to the conference, of the 
conference itself, and interpreta- 
tion of the conference's results. 

Adult educators will be particular- 
ly interested in the report of the con- 
ference section on Education, which 
was planned and conducted with the 
participation of mary workers in the 
adult education field. 


PracricaAL Applications or 
cRATIC ADMINISTRATION, edited by 
Clyde M. Campbell. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1952. $3.00. 
This volume consists of three parts: 

(1) Educational Leadership in a Free 

Society, (2) Applications of Demo- 
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cratic Educational Leadership, and 

(3) the Future of Democratic Admin- 

istration. 

The authors interpret democracy 
“as something more than a_ political 
form of government .. «as a way of 
life in which one and all participate 
in the development of values, pro- 
cedures, and laws that govern the 
relationships of human beings.” 

* 

Tue Next America, by Lyman Bry- 
son. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. 1952. $3.50. 

An interpretation of the American 
culture that foresees the possibility 
“of a national community in which 
energy is more and more. shifted 
from material and practical anxieties 
to the doing of things for the sake 


of greater human experience.” A chal- 

lenging and highly controversial book 

by one of America’s leading practi- 
tioners and students of adult educa- 
tion. 

THe Funp For Epucation. 
Annual Report, 1951. 914 Fast 
Green St., Pasadena 1, Calif. 
Includes a statement of the Fund’s 

relationship to the Ford Foundation, 

an explanation of the Fund’s purpose, 
policy, program and operating prin- 
ciples. Fund-originated and Fund- 
aided projects are described briefly. 

Training Treacners to Use Mustums. 
Circular on Museum Education, 
No. 3. 
Gallery, 


Compiled at Walters Art 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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What will be the next developments in adult education in the 
United States? 


We may know after the AEA’s 


Second National Conference 


at the 
Kellogg Center for Continuing Education, 
East Lansing, Michigan 


October 20-23 


Read the report of the conference in ADULT EDUCATION 
for November. 
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1. INTRODUCTION—BY WAY OF ORIENTATION 


Were it not a requirement of the laws of incorpora- 
tion, there would today perhaps be no such thing as 
a Constitution of the Adult Education Association 
of the United States of America. In practically every 
other way the founding fathers of this organization 
departed from the stereotypes of formal structure in 
order to create a flexible organism that would be able 
to change quickly to mect ‘changing needs. 

Being law-abiding citizens, however, the two- 
hundred members of the Founding Assembly me ering 
im Columbus, Ohio, on May 14, 1951, adopt. ‘da con- 
surution. This Constitution states the purpose of the 
new organization in these words: 


The purpose of the Association shall be to further 
the concept of education as a process continuing 
throughout life by affording to educators of adults 
and to other imrerested persons op portunities to in- 
crease their Competence; by encouraging organizations 
and agencies to ientip adult education activities and 
to work together in the interests of adult education; 
by receiving and disseminating education information; 
bo promoting the balanced development of educa- 
ronal services needed by the adult population in the 
United States; and by cooperating with adult educa- 
hon agencies internationally. 


Phe Constitution further provides that the Execu- 
tive Committee “shall report annually to the Delegate 
Assembly and to the membership on measures taken 
during the preceding year to carry out the Associa- 
tion's policies and make recommendations to the 
Assembly regarding furure policies.” 

These two constitutional provisions, taken together, 
explain the reason for this report. It is an attempt to 
describe, as brietly as possible, the measure taken 
by the Executive Commutree during the Association's 
first vear in developing policies and a program de- 


signed, to achieve the Association's purposes. The . 


report has been prepared by the stat! on behalf of 
the Executive Committee. 


PRIORITIES AND OBJECTIVES FOR THE YEAR 


The policies and program of our first vear can be 
evaluated only in the light of the objectives set for the 
vear. As defined by the Founding Assembly, the first 
Delegate Assembly, and the Executive Committee, 
these might be summarized as follows: 

Lo establish an efficient functioning organization 
based on broad particip: ation by the entire membership 
and demonstrating democratic principles and methods 
of administration. 

lo build up the membership and resources of the 
Association rapidly. 

Io raise the status and of adult educa- 
tion workers by strengthening local, state, and re- 
gional organizations, prov iding technical information 


and training, and improving the public relations of the 
movement. 

lo provide services for and win the active support 
of the major national organizations carrying on adult 
education activities. 

fo establish methods for determining needs for 


services and the effectiveness of services. 


OVERVIEW OF THE YEAR'S ACTIVITIES 


The full report, of course, deals with the vear’s 
activities. Perhaps a brief overview at this point will 
provide the basis for a quick preliminary stock- taking 


_ of in relation to goals. 


\ provisional executive committee, elected by the 
membership before the Founding Assembly, has met 
five times (May 15, September 6-8, and October 26, 
1951; February 1-3 and April 26-28, 1952) to carry 
out the directives receivéd from the Founding As- 
sembly and the Delegate Assembly of October, 1951. 

A provisional Delegate Assembly met in Los 
Angeles on October 25, 1951 and developed the 
basic policies for the first vear. 

A basic staff of seven profess! ‘onal workers has been 
assembled and trained to operate as a team. 


Decentralized headquarters offices have been estab- 


lished in Washington, New York, Cleveland, and 
Chicago. 

A. total of twenty-five administrative, service, and 
special interest committees with broad geographical 
and occupational representation have been created and 
put nto operation, 

Membership has grown to 3,297 individuals and 
organizations. Intensive plans have been made to in- 
crease this number to 10,000 in the second vear. 

The entire membership has been involved in making 
the following basic organizational decisions: (1) E ‘lect- 
ing a permanent Delegate Assembly and_ officers, 
(2) F raming a statement of social philosophy to guide 
the movement, and (3) Selecting a name for the new 
magazine. 

Grants totaling $319,514 have been obtained. 
$316,500 of this amount was granted by the Fund for 
Adult Fducation ($188,000 for the ADULT LEAD- 
ERSHIP project for a two vear period; $90,000 for 
the Area Organization and Conference project for a 
three vear period; ‘and $38,500 for the Council « 
National Organizations for three years). $3,014 was 
obtained from the Carnegie Corporation for the Com- 
mittee on Education for Aging. In addition, negotia- 
tions are in progress with another foundation for a 
large grant, jointly to the AEA and the American 
Library Association, for an Information Clearing 
House project. 

A Joint Committee has been established with the 
National Education Association to provide for perma- 
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nent collaborative relationships between the two 
organizations. 

The publication program has been greatly stepped 
up: ADULT EDUCATION, the six-times-a-vear 
professional journal has been improved; the new 
monthly magazine, ADULT LEADERSHIP, began 
publication in May, 1952 and has already acquired 
over 3,000 subscribers in addition to our members; a 
bi-monthly AEA NEWSLETTER has been estab- 
lished to provide news about professional activities to 
our membership; and research reports of general inter- 
est to members have been distributed periodically, 

Field services have been provided in numerous in- 
stances to assist local, state, and regional organizations 
in becoming established, conducting conferences, and 
building programs. 

A Council of National Organizations, founded in 
February, 1952, has begun making studies and provid- 
ing services to almost 200 participating organizations. 

An Area Organization and Conferences project, 
organized in March, has made two surveys to deter- 
mine needs for state and regional services, and has 
mapped out a series of conferences to be held in each 
section of the country. 

One national conference has been held, in’ Los 
Angeles, October 21-24, 1951, with 508 members in 


attendance, and a second is planned to be held in East 


‘Lansing, Michigan, October 20-23, 1952. 


The AEA, through its officers, executive commit- 
tee, and staff, has cooperated in several activities 
sponsored by other organizations, including the Mid- 
Century White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, the national conference of the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, the annual conference of 
the National University Extension Association, the 
conference of the Association of Evening Colleges, 
various committees of the Fund for Adult Fducation, 
and others. 

A Council of Public School Adult Fducation Ad- 
ministrators has been organized under, the auspices of 
the AEA. . 

The first year’s work cannot be adequately eyal- 
uated without bearing in mind the primary concern 
for building a strong base of membership involvement 
and participation that has governed the actions of the - 
executive committee and staff. Perhaps more could 
have been accomplished, superficially, by the issuance 
of blueprints from the smoke-filled room of a central- 
ized headquarters. But it was the firm conviction of 
those at the Founding Assembly and the people they 
designated to carry out their policies that in the long 
run a stronger organization would emerge with a more 
gradual and democratically based growth. 


ll. THE AEA AND THE ADULT EDUCATION MOVEMENT 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


In the middle 1920's adult education in the United 
States began to acquire the consciousness and organi- 
zation of a major education movement. This was a 
period when the world across the Atlantic had just 


been made safe for democracy, and at home, except: 


for distress in the agricultural areas, great prosperity 
was to be found across the land. Despite a costly naval 
construction race and incipient Civil War in China, 
the world was at peace. 

Adult education in this period was characterized by 
a strong drive toward self improvement. Libraries 
and museums, aquariums and zoos, public schools and 
universities, newspapers and correspondence schools 
emphasized the contribution they could make to the 
individual who wanted to educate himself. The rapid 
development of radio added hope to the conviction 
that an informed citizenry is a free citizenry, and 
forums, lectures, discussions, reading-with-a-purpose 
groups, and round-tables blossomed as a means of fur- 
ther informing the people. Vocational education was 
the best supported program, but only in agricultural 
education did it achieve recognition as a widely iden- 
tified part of the overall adult education movement. 
Workers’ education was highly respectable, but—with 


some notable exceptions—was formalized, and reached 
few people. 

The need for an organized adult education move- 
ment was clearly recognized and both private financ- 
ing and private educational groups made resources 
available to provide leadership to—and an opportunity 
for—the development of professional associations. ‘The 
American Association for Adult Education and the 
NEA Department of Adult Education came into 
being. 

In the middle °30’s, the formal. adult education 
movement was ten years old and the world was deep 
in crisis. While enjoying a‘ rapid advance of mass 
media of communication (including filmstrips and 
16 mm sound motion pictures) and the continued 
development of all other means of disseminating in- 
formation, the United States was struck by unemploy- 
ment, bread lines, lost fortunes, farm relief, public 
works, and a strong re-expression of governmental 
authority. Communism became a sharply debated 
political issue. 

Adult education reflected the change in the econ- 
omy. Personal improvement, still a strong force, now 
often had the goal of improving the fingers rather than 
the mind. Home repair, clothing reconstruction, placer 
mining, gadget making, and countless other devices 


aimed at helping stretch the dollar were emphasized. 
jut enforced idleness put a new premium for many 
people on keeping both the mind and fingers active, 
and handicrafts and avocational subjects became a 
fully developed part of adult education. Under the 
WPA program general adult education, workers’ edu- 
cation, vocational education, library extension, and 
opportunities in music, theater, and the dance, reached 
into many Communities never before provided with 
this kind of organized, continuing program. 

Information-giving continued as a strong force but 
“problem-setting” began to take its place as a distinct 
form of adult education. Commercial motion pic- 
tures, such as Fury and | am a Fugitive, began to deal 
with social and political problems, great film docu- 
mentarics were first produced, and the “educational” 
films became standardized into various types, one of 
which—the discussion film—lent itself. to the film 
forum and the pro and con discussion of current 
problems. The “Town Meeting” form of radio broad- 

cast set a pattern for many public discussions which 
presented and debated both sides of a question, but 
did not, as a program method, attempt to reach 
agreement or plan for action. 

Adult education had- its own debate: What should 
be the role of public and private adult education 
agencies, and the role of vocational and “general” 
adult education? Both sides vigorously presented their 

case, but these internal problems were usually stated, 
debated, and left unresolved. 

In the middle °40’s the adult education movement 
was twenty vears old and it was painfully apparent 
that the world had not been made safe for democracy. 
People in the “Free World” held public prayers for 
the Russian defenders of Stalingrad, and the hate 
machinery 
“Japs,” the Italians, and the Germans. The ideology 
of the Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms con- 
tributed to building a concept of Human Rights 
around the world, and a manpower shortage at home 
,Was a pow erful force leading to wider popular realiza- 
‘tion of the inadequacies of existing civil rights for 
thany millions in the population. 

Adult education was strengthened and expanded. In 
1940, the United States government appropriated 
fifteen million dollars for additional vocational train- 
ing for war workers, and the G. 1. Bill of Rights later 
swelled the enrollments of secondary schools and col- 
lege with millions of mature and realistically-orientated 
adults and * ‘young adults.” Civil defense gave new 
unpetus to Community organization for adult educa- 
tion, and millions of volunteers were given training 
in both civilian “defense” and civilian “service” tasks. 

New methods of adult education were introduced 
and old) methods given new emphasis. The armed 
forces and industry, faced with emergency training 
needs, made increased use of motion pictures, dem- 


was turned full blast against the 


onstrations, and “reality practice.” The social sciences 
began to make a contribution to adult education; a 
single, dramatic example was the psychological and 
psy ‘chiatric insights used by the Office of “Strategic 
Services in its assessment program of individuals 
selected for missions behind enemy lines. 

“Information-Giving” and “Problem-Stating” held 
their place as approaches to adult education, but the 
pressure, the urgency, and the complexity of the prob- 
lems drove society toward making “problem-solution” 
a part of the means of adult education itself rather 
than and end to be ebtained by each individual in 
rivate ¢ommunication with his own conscience. The 
“Great Books” program sought to solve problems by 
searching the wisdom and understanding of the world’s 
great thinkers and writers. The pragmatists in adult 
education sought to apply the methods of scientific 
inquiry to the solution of problems in human relations. 

As an organized national movement, adult education 
was at its lowest ebb. The variety of goals, the in- 
exhaustible range of content and media, the number 
of agencies offering programs, and the multitude of 
operations requiring quick decision suffocated at- 
tempts to discover common goals and a singleness * 
of purpose. The number of workers in the adult edu- 
cation field increased, but their loyalties were scattered 
and divided. 


THE AEA IN TODAY'S SETTING 


In May, 1951, when the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A. was formed, there was no one 
crisis of stock market inflation, of war, of depression, 
or of peacetime reconstruction. Every problem was 
critical. There was then, as there is now, a crisis in 
Korea, in Western Europe, and in Asia. There was a 
crisis in labor-management relations and in an in- 
flated economy. In a few months the traffic death 
toll was to claim its millionth victim. There was a 
vivid re-expression of American idealism which de- 
veloped and conceived a “Point Four” program and 
the rehabilitation of conquered territories. There was 
also the call for a crusade against Communism, sug- 
gestions pointing toward thought control, and a grow- 
ing conviction that the sword is mightier. There was 
the McCarran Act. 

Above all this was the conviction that problems 
can be solved, that people are capable of solving them, 
and that methods of solving problems in human rela- 
tions can be learned as successfully as solving problems 
in applying for a naturalization § certificate. The 
achievements of the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service, the successes reported by the National 
Planning Association’s publication on “Causes of In- 
dustrial Peace,” the education improvements resulting 
from systematic orientation programs provided foreign 
observers from abroad are but a few indications of this 
kind of educational progress. 
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For adult educators, the creation of the Adult Fdu- 
cation Association and the resultant unification of the 
movement was an example of wholesome acceptance 
of change, of reduction of historical tensions, and of 
a systematic and deliberate approach to solving an 
urgent problem. By coincidence, the establishment of 
the Fund for Adult Education at approximately the 
same time again made private funds available for the 
development of the movement and provided it with 
a second chance to exert leadership in the total field 
of education. 

Because the AEA was brought into being in the 
‘30’s by people in touch with the realities of the 
present era, it reflects its own period, has the strengths 
and weaknesses of other contem orary institutions, 
and is still in the process of identifying and involving 
adult educators in meeting the issues of professional 
development. 

The contemporary function of adult education is 
not yet settled. It may never be. But the AEA has 
built within its structure a mechanism for evaluation 
and assigned this to its legislative body—the Delegate 
Assembly. The Association has emphasized the collec- 
tion of information as a means of giving guidance in 
planning, and it has endeavored to find the means of 
involving its members in making decisions that affect 
not merely the AEA as an organization, but the de- 
velopment and extension of adult education as an 
instrument of social problem solving. The hope is that 
as the functions of adult education grow and develop, 
the AEA will prove a sufficiently sensitive instrument 
to recognize, accept, and implement this grow th. 


Chronology of the Development of National 
Organizations for Adult Education 


1921—Department of Immigrant Education of the Na- 
tional Education Asssociation’ is established. 


1924—Name is changed to Department of Adult Educa- 
tion, NEA. 

1926—American Association for Adult Education is estab- 
lished. } 


1943—4-American Association and Department of Adult 
Education attempt to enter into closer coopera- 
tive relations. 


1946—-AAAF, Department of Adult Education, National 
University Extension Association, Adult Education 
Board of the American Library Association and the 
Educational Film Library Association jointly spon- 
sor a national adult education conference in De- 
troit. An outcome of the conference is the formation 
of a Joint Commission for the Study of Adult Edu- 
cation, composed of representatives from each of the 
conference sponsors. 


1949— May—The Joint Commission for the Study of Adult 
Education recommends. that the AAAE and 
the Department of Adult Education set up a 
Joint Committee to explore the possibility of 
greater collaboration with one another. 


Oct.-The AAAFE and the Department of Adult 
Education set up a Joint Committee “to study 
and make recommendations regarding the 
establishment of a single, new, over-all adult 
education organization adequately represent- 
ative of the entire adult education field.” 


Dec.—The Joint Committee holds it first meeting 
and begins discussion of the needs for adult 
education in the American culture, the major 
functions of adult education workers, the 
professional services they require to carry out 
their tasks, and the functions and structure 
of a national organization that would provide 
needed services and representation for workers 
and organizations in the field. 


1950—Mar.—Second meeting of Joint Committee 
Apr—Third meeting Joint Committee 


May—Annual Meeting of AAAE receives a progress 

report from the Joint Committee and urges 
that it “expedite its work to the end that 
a national convocation may be held in 1951 
for the purpose of achieving a comprehensive, 
new, and adequately representative national 
organization.” 
Fourth meeting of the Joint Committee plans 
a summer workshop to think through in great- 
er detail the functions and structure of a new 
organization and to plan ways of achieving 
broad participation in this exploratory pro- 
cess. 

Aug.—The Joint Committee and invited consultants 
from many areas of adult education hold a 
week-long workshop at Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege. (Reports and recommendations of this 
workshop formed the basis of subsequent plan- 
ning for the new association. ) 


Sept.—The Joint Committee makes a progress report 
to the Joint Commission for the Study of 
Adult Fducation and receives its counsel and 
approval. 


Oct.—Annual Conference of the Department of 
Adult Education receives and approves a re- 
port from the Joint Committee. The govern- 
ing bodies of the Department and the AAAF 
authorize the formation of an autonomous 
National Organizing Committee empowered 
to complete plans for a new association. 

The National Organizing Committee holds its 
first meeting and begins setting up a number 
of committees to plan for the formation of 
the new association in May, 1951. 

Adult Education Journal and Adult Education 


Bulletin are replaced by a single publication, 
ADULT EDUCATION. 


Dec.—Second meeting of National Organizing Com- 
mittee. 


1951—Feb.—Joint Commission for the Study of Adult 
Education meets with representatives of sev-. 
eral national organizations to discuss services 
the new association might render national 


organizations through’ the formation of a 
Council of Organizations served by the staff 
of the new association. 

Third meeting of National Organizing Com- 

Nationwide election of Executive Committee 


and delegates at large. Submission of draft 


a ‘machinery of 
Association, the 
were guided by 


government for the 
members of the 
several general 


In creating 
Adult Education 

Founding Assembly 
principles: 


i. A structure should be erected thar will be sensitive 


to the real and changing needs of the members, the - 


movement, and society. Procedures for continuously 


evaluating needs and services should be built into 

the basic structure. 

2. Participation in making decisions should be on a 
broad base. Control over policy and program must 
be kept ino the membership, either directly or 
through their clected representatives, and must not 
be allowed to become centralized, through default, 
in any small group. 

3. The welfare of local organizations 
wind workers tnust be at all times the governing 

decision making. Organizational 

must provide for much di- 


intepests and 


considerations in 
structure and. policy 


versity. within national unity. 


It would be difficult to understand the organiza- 
tional structure and admunistrative | pr actice that has 
emerged without understanding the consuming con- 
cern of the members of the Founding Assembly to 
avoid such mistakes of the past--as they perceived 


them—as control ny the few, over-emphasis on na- 
tional needs and achievements, centralization in a 
“Mecca,” pressure tow ard conformity to a blueprint, 


and rigid organization, 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

The Constitution prov ides a structure of organiza- 
tion with these clements: 

A VOtNE membership, consisting ot individuals and 
organizations (each organization ‘must designate one 
individual to vote for it), which elects representatives 
to a Delegate Assembly and is the final source of 
power mm the Association. 

A Delegate Assembly, consisting of not fewer than 
150 representatn es elected by the “membership, which 
is responsible for formulating the policies of the 
Association. 

An Executive Comnnittee, consisting of the officers 
of the Association, the immediate past president, a 
representative of the Council of National Organiza- 
tions, and 1S other members, clected directly by the 
membership. The Executive Committee is responsible 
for interpreting and carrying out the policies of the 


Constitution to the field for criticism. Mem- 
berships of AAAF and NEA Department of 
Adult Education vote for dissolution of these 
organizations in favor of the new national as- 
sociation. 

Vay—Adult Education Association of the U. S. A. 
is founded at Columbus, Ohto, Mav 14, 1951. 


iil. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Association as determined by the Delegate Assembly 
and the membership. 

Officers, consisting of a President, four Vice- 
Presidents, and a Secretary- Treasurer, elected directly 
by the membership. 

A staf}, appointed by the Executive Committee and 
responsible to it for the execution of its decisions. 

Operating committees, created by either the Dele- 
gate Assembly or the Executive Committee, with such 
responsibilities as are delegated to them for furthering 
the program and objectives of the Association. 

In addition to these elements provided for in the 
Constitution, two other organizational elements have 
been created by the Delegate Assembly: 

Councils, created as self-governing organs of the 
AEA for the purpose of serving certain special needs 
of large groups of adult educators. During the first 
vear two such councils have been established: the 
Council of National Organizations and the Council of 
Public School Adult Education Administrators. 

Associated Organizations, with which the AEA en- 
ters into especially close relationships for the joint use 
of resources for mutual purposes. Two Associated 
Organizations have become related during the first 
vear: the American Library Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association, Division of Adult Edu- 
cation Service. 

The charts below attempt to depict the relationships 
between these various elements of the organizational 
structure. 


DECENTRALIZED HEADQUARTERS 


Both to avoid the dangers of over-centralization 
and to make maximum use of the resources of other 
institutions closely identified with adult education, the 
AFA is experimenting with the idea of decentralizing 
its various headquarters functions in several locations. 
During the first year four headquarters offices were 
established: 

Washington (in collaboration with the National 
Fducation Association), the headquarters office for 
field services, membership, the Council of Public 


‘School Adult Education Administrators, and research 
and training. 
Chicago (in collaboration, in part, with the Ameri- 
can Library Association), the headquarters office for 
publications, 


administrative coordination, business 
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AEA ORGANIZATION CHART | 
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STAFF ORGANIZATION AND SERVICES 


COUNCIL OF PUBLIC SCHOOL | = = aan ot EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


ADULT ED. ADMINISTRATORS 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


SERVICE COMMITTEES 
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Art & Layout 
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management, and, 


house services. 


eventually, information clearing 

New York (in collaboration with Cooper Union), 
the headquarters office for the Council of National 
( Irganiz ations. 

Cleveland (in collaboration with Cleveland College 
of Western Reserve University), headquarters office 
for the Area Organization and Conferences Project. 

While a number of problems of intercommunication 
have come up and some confusion has occurred among 
members as a result of these decentralized headquar- 
ters, these problems are well on their way to being 
lo date, the advantages of the system seem to 
outweigh the disadvantages, but accurate data from 
the field needs to be obtained before a final evaluation 
can be made. 


solv ed, 


STAFF 

The AFA is frankly experimenting in the develop- 
ment of a new kind of staff organization and new 
kinds of staff relationships—not for the sake of being 
different, but in an effort to build a staff team that 
will more efficiently serve the needs of the Associa- 
tion. The staff is applving and testing the following 
principles and procedures: 

The staff members perceive themselves as members 
of a collaborative team. 

The staff continuously trains itself in skills of col- 
laboration—collaboration aniong themselves, with the 
Executive Committee, with members, and with other 
organizations. 

Over-all supervision of each individual is by the 
staff group as a whole. 

Relationships are based on a one-level system, in 
which there are no status differences, only differ- 
ences in functional roles. The function of initiating 
staff coordination is assigned to one role, but is im- 
plemented collaboratively. 

The staff group pees es its purpose as being to 
serve, not to contro 

Statf members are flexible in their roles. As new 
functions emerge, the resources of the staff group are 
pooled to serve them. 

The staff is continuously concerned with 
data about the activities, problems, needs, and relation- 
ships of its members and the needs and perceptions of 
the field, so as to improve its functioning and 
service, 

The staff team assembled during the first year is 
composed of fourteen professional workers and nine 
clerical workers. The professional staff includes the 
following individuals, with their location and date of 
employment indicated: 


Washington Office 
Robert A. Luke, 
(June 1, 1951) 


Coordinator of Field) Services 


10 


Leland P. Bradford, Coordinator of Research and 
Training (June 1, 1951) 

Phillip Frandson, Membership Secretary (Jan. 1, 
1952) 

(Note: Luke ‘and Bradford do not appear on the 
AFA payroll, since their services are contributed 
by the NEA) 


New York Office 
Mrs. Lois McCarthy, Executive Secretary, 
of National Organizations (May 5, 1952) 
Cleveland Office 
Warren Schmidt, Coordinator of the Area Organi- 
zation and Conferences Project (Sept. 1, 1952) 
(Note: the part-time consultant services of Andrew 
Hendrickson, Richard Beckhard, Max Goodson, 
Gordon Lippitt, and others, are being employed 
in this office). 


Council 


Chicago Office 
Malcolm S. Knowles, Administrative Coordinator 
and Director of the ADULT LEADERSHIP 
project (Sept. 20, 1951) 
Robertson Sillars, Editor 


of ADULT EDUCA- 


TION and Contributions editor of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP (June 1, 1951) 


Kenneth Benne, Associate Editor of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP (Sept. 1, 1952) 

John Haughn, Business Manager and Administra- 
tive Associate (July 15, 1952) 

Jack Worthington, segoryrs Manager of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP (Dec. 17, 1951) 


Gilbert Laue, Editorial Associate, ADULT LEAD- 


ERSHIP (Nov. 15, 1951) 
Wiltrude Fditorial Associate, ADULT 


LEADERSHIP (Jan. 28, 1952) 

Grace Levit, Editorial Associate, ADULT LEAD- 
ERSHIP (Sept. 20, 1951) 

Jack Peters, Art Director, ADULT LEADERSHIP 
(April 1, 1952) 


The most difficult staff problem during the first 
year has been to prov ide the minimum staff services 
necessary in helping to build a new national organiza- 
tion, while locating and helping to train additional 
staff members. The nucleus staff (Bradford, Knowles, 
Luke, and Sillars) could not have accomplished this 
task had not many members of the Executive Com- 
mittee performed what in many ways were staff 
services. Indeed, it is by no means certain yet that the 
ambitions of the organization for staff service are not 


‘greater than the staff available. Every staff member is 


carrying an unduly heavy load, and several are per- 
forming two full time roles. 

Because of the pressure of getting off the ground 
the staff has been assembled without the benefit of 
a systematic statement of personnel policies and prac- 
tices. There is a growing need for such a statement. In 
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addition, there is a need for continuous analysis of staff 
needs and an evaluation of the relationship of roles 
to needs. To provide direction in the further develop- 


ment of the staff a Personnel Committee has been 
created by the Executive Committee and will begin 
functioning in the fall of 1952. 


IV. MEMBERSHIP 


FACTS AND PHILOSOPHY 


George Washington said, “A hundred thousand 
men coming one after another could not move a ton 
weight, but the united strength of fifty could trans- 
port it with ease.” If the AEA is to be capable of 
spearheading a united, strong adult education move- 
ment in this country, it must have a large and repre- 
sentative membership. The AEA must feel that it is 
justified in its increased membership because of the 
particular value of its services to adult educators and 
to society. Certainly, membership for the sake of 
building membership is not desired. Yet, only through 
increased membership can the AEA undertake new 
services and expand old ones. The task of building 
membership calls, therefore, for the further develop- 
ment of an energetic and responsive professional or- 
ganization in which membership is sought as a valuable 
aid for all who work in the field of adult education. 

When the Adult Education Association was formed 
in Columbus, May 14, 1952 the membership of the 
former Department of Adult Education, NEA, and 
the membership of the American Association for 
Adult Education were merged to form the beginning 
membership of the new Adult Education Association. 
The total membership of the former Department of 
Adult Education at the time of the founding of the 
AEA was 1,450 members. The membership of the 
former American Association for Adult Education 
was about 3,000. The total membership of the new 
Adult Education Association was somewhat smaller, 
however, than the combined total of the two former 
organizations, because many adult educators had had 
memberships in both, and for many months there was 
inadequate staff to process memberships. Membership 
in the AEA has grown to a total of 3,297 members 
as of June 1, 1952. 

The membership of the AEA is representative of 
the broadest interest groups in the field of adult edu- 
cation. People from these many groups are not only 
involved as members of the Association, but they are 
represented proportionately in the Delegate Assembly 
and the Executive Committee of the AEA. Each of the 
following fields of interest has at least one representa- 
tive on the Executive Committee and the number of 
representatives in the Delegate Assembly is indicated 
in parentheses: 
workers’ education (5) 
group work (16) 
business and industry (10) 
home and family life (4) 


colleges and universities (75) 
public schools (84) 

lay organizations (12) 
libraries (28) 

rural programs (6) 


Membership in the AEA is of two kinds: individual 
and organizational. Any individual ‘or organization 
engaged in or interested in adult education is eligible 
for membership in the Association.” The membership 
fees are as follows: 


MEMBERSHIP: (includes ADULT EDUCA- 
TION, ADULT LEADERSHIP, AEA 
NEWSLETTER, and research reports) 

Individual 
Organizational: 


SUBSCRIPTION: 
ADULT EDUCATION (Six issues): 
January, February, March, May, Sep- 
tember, November 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 


PROMOTION AND INVOLVEMENT 


If the AEA is to become a strong organization, it 

must: 

1. Develop an active membership of ten thousand 
individuals and organizations in 1952. Fifty thou- 
sand is the eventual goal. 

Enroll from each state a representative group of 
adult educators. 

Develop a membership that is broadly repre- 
sentative of all forms of adult education—the 
various fields of interest, and the many categories 
of lay and professional workers and participants. 
Provide services to local members that will fill 
real needs. 

Involve local members in shaping policies and 
programs. 

Arouse in the total population an awareness of 
the need for adult education and a consciousness 
of the concept of education as a life-long process. 

7. Increase public support for adult education. 


Through the active work of the Membership and 
Public Relations Committees of the AEA, a member- 
ship drive has been organized in each state of the 
United States. State and local Membership and Public 
Relations Representatives have been appointed in 
every state and in several large cities. Their work is 
of vital importarice. Only as state and local representa- 
tives carry on the membership and public relations 


activities, can the AEA expect to develop and expect 


to be representative of all forms of adult education. 
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The newly appointed state and local Membership 
and Public Relations Representatives have the follow- 
ing responsibilities to be carried out with the help of 


STATE MEMBERSHIP GOALS 


a small membership committee: State or City 
Membership Goal (Based on 
i. Recruiting membership in ABA. 3/1/52 1950 Population) 
4. Contact present AEA members m his state Alabama 2| 203 
ar locale and to ask each one to secure five Arizona 13 50 
additional members before the fall confer- Arkansas 8 127 
ence. California 259 702 
B. \ppaint and convene a membership commut- Colorado 40 88 
tee lased on a geographical spread of his 52 
area, as well as including representatives De = 6 
from various occupational fields. Such a 
will involve a greater number of 
- Hawaii 4 30 
people in the campaign and the work of 39 
2 Illinois 1941 300 
Construct a calendar of the conferences Chicago 278 
which will be held in his state or locale, such indians 50 261 
as adult education conferences, A.A.U.W., lowe 44 174 
PTA, Agricultural Extension conterences, Kansas . 4\ 126 
vocational conferences, and so forth. Every Kentucky 9 195 
effort will be made to see that materials and Louisiana “fae 178 
posters are supplied to these conferences Maine 9 6! 
and to have a representative of the commit- Maryland 61 156 
tee attendance to speak and promote Massachusetts 75 311 
membership in the ABA. Michigan 141 423 
j 9 
1). Identify individuals and organizations who 
be 
should be invited to join ABA by building react 
Missouri 52 262 
lists of such mames and addresses. iis 9 39 
Invite these people to join. Preferably, they Nebraska 15 88 
will be contacted personally and directly Nevada 2 VI 
by members of the committee. New Hampshire 5 35 
New Jerse 74 32) 
2, Interpreting the ABA locally. Pasta ee 10 45 
Through mass media. State 387) 502 
B. By appearing at local meetings as the AEA’s New York City. ; { 482 
representany North Carolina 270 
9 4| 
3. Involving local people in the national movement. ni Dakota 1312 46| h 
\. By thei and desires w 65 
them anc reporting this information to the 30 148 
\BA. Oregon 20 101 
B. By suggesting individuals tor committee as- Pennsylvania 104 697 
Rhode Island 53 
C. By reporting local achievements and events South Carolina 50 14) 
of general interest to the ALA publications. South Dakota 2 43 
I). By suggesting improvements in the services 
and programs of the national organization in ok 9 46 al 
the hght of local needs and experiences. Vasenens 7 25 | 
b. By stimulating attendance at regional and Virginia 34 220 
national conferences. Washington 30 158 é 
Washington, 100 53 
3 The tollowing table shows the number ot members West Virginia 19 133 
inthe APA as of March 1, 1952 in states and: cities Wisconsin 64 228 
of the U.S.A. The second column designates the goals Wyoming 8 19 


to be reached by January 1, 1953, based on the 1950 Foreign . comes 
population, to provide a total membership of 10,000. 
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V. PROGRAM AND SERVICES 


FIELD SERVICES 


At the time of the Founding Assembly, “Field 
Services” were defined as planning and advisory serv- 
ices to regional, state, and. local adult education 
organizations. A consultant network was to have been 
developed which would call upon the best available 
resource from points of geographical proximity to 
the source of the request or proposed AFA field ac- 
tivity. Responsibility for policy guidance was assigned 
to the Field Services Committee. 

It soon became apparent, however, that the types 
of field assistance required by organizations in the 
field were for representatives of the AEA to attend 
local, state, and regional meetings either as speakers 
on adult education topics or as interpreters and “Good 
will ambassadors” of the Association. 

In response to this demand the original concept of 
Field Services was revised and during the past year 
members of the staff and executive committee have 
attended numerous meetings of adult educators in 
all parts of the country. 

As a means of maintaining this service during the 
current year the Executive Committee has authorized 
an appropriation of $2,000.00 to defray that part of 
the cost of Field Service which cannot be met from 
local funds. 

As a means of conserving financial resources, as well 
as securing a closer integration of all AEA activities, 


a systematic effort will be made during 1952-1953 to . 


prepare staff and board members working with re- 
gional, state, and local adult education groups to give 
complete staff services on all AEA activities at the 
time of a single visit. This calls for an extension of the 
time AEA representatives spend in a given community 
and for careful advance planning between the repre- 
sentative of the AEA and local groups. 

Four problems inherent in the administration of the 
Field Services are identified for the attention of the 
Delegate Assembly. The first limitation is the absence 
of sufficient funds on the part of the national associa- 
tion to serve all of the requests it receives. Concurrent 
with this is the problem of maintaining equal service 
to all parts of the country. Both because of the cost 
of travel to western states and the relatively greater 
number of adult education associations in the east, 
states east of the Mississippi have received the greatest 
amount of field assistance from the Association during 
the past year. 

The second problem is the tendency of the larger 
and better established Adult Education Associations 
to make recurrent requests for field services. This can 
be justified on the basis that these groups bring to- 
gether ina single meeting or conference a large num- 
ber of individuals. On the other hand, a case can be 
made for spreading the funds available for field serv- 
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ices equally to both the.unorganized and the organized 
areas of the country. 

A third problem encountered in the administration 
of the Field Service is the concentration of requests 
tor the services of the better known and more visible 
stat! members and officers. Desirable as this practice 
may be in most respects, the inability of these indi- 
viduals to accept all of the invitations received operates 
as a further limiting factor in extending field services. 
To a greater extent than has been done 1n the past, the 
services of the newer members of the AEA staff, and 
the special skills ‘and abilities of additional members 
of the Executive Committee and Delegate Assembly 
should be utilized in field services during the coming 
year. 
The final concern is the requirement for continuous 
and systematic preparation of the personnel utilized 
in field services. This problem becomes increasingly 
important as more individuals are involved in repre- 
senting the promotional interests of the publication 
program, of the semi-autonomous organizations estab- 
lished within the framework of the AEA, and servic- 
ing the technical requirements of the Area Confer- 
ences and Organization Project (see below). A limited 
approach has been made toward providing this prepar- 
atory service to field representatives and it is expected 
to be increased during the coming year. 


STRENGTHENING COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


(The Area Organization and Conferences Project) 


In March, 1952, the AEA received from the Fund 
for Adult Education a grant for a systematic develop- 
ment and encouragement of state and local units with- 
in the adult education movement. The basic task of 
this project is to help improve the present effective- 
ness and functioning of existing state organizations, 
and to stimulate the development of state groups in the 
26 states (and eventually in the territories and posses- 
sions) which are now without a basic unit a 5 adult 
education organization. Although called the “Area Or- 
ganizationgd Conference Project” the goal of the 
project is not to establish regional organizations or to 
set a standard pattern for regional conferences. Ad- 
ministratively, the project is working through regional 
groupings of states but maintains a constant focus on 
the development of cooperative state organizations. 

The Advisory Committee, appointed to give policy 
direction to the project, is made up of representatives 
of existing regional, state, and local associations in 
every part of the country. The committee has planned 
its work in the following three phases: 

a. The first phase, initiated during the spring of 

1952, was the collection of information which 


would provide an analysis of the perceptions of 
adult educators on the needs for and service re- 
quirements of regional, state, and local adult 
education councils and associations. (Copies of 
this study have been sent to all members of the 
association as an AFA Research Report). 

b. The second phase of project operation is the 
scheduling of explor: atory and planning meetings 
im every section of the country. Phese are now 
in the process of implementation. Participating 
in these exploratory meetings are representatives 
of the Delegate Assembly, ‘officers of state and 
regional associations W ithin the area, and other 
leaders in adult education in the area. One of 
the major tasks of each of the exploratory meet- 
ings is the collection of information which will 
aid the exploratory group in making long range 
plans for effective and continuing community 
organizations for adult education. 

c. The third phase of the project: will begin 
in January, 1953. The resources of the project 
will then be made available to state: groups which 
request assistance in the development or exten- 
sion of plans initiated during the exploratory 
phase of the project. 

Iwo important operating conditions of the project 
should be noted. First 1s the recognition on the part 
of the planning committee and of the AEA Executive 
Commuttee that there 1s pressing need for a fresh ap- 
ywroach to Community organization for adult education. 
Both of the predecessor organizations of the AEA 
endeavored to. stimulate’ the development of state 
groups. However, the evidence indicates ‘that the 
present level of state organization for adult education 
is sull in a beginning and developmental stage. For this 
reason one of the major points of emphasis of the 
project is the continuous collection of information 
trom adult educators-in the field which will give 
guidance and direction in finding the basic needs for 
collaborative action and the organizational methods 
required to mect these needs. ; 

Lhe second operating principle of the area project 
is that plans for the future must grow out of local 
imitiative and action. Therefore, no national pattern 
for either regional conferences or state organization 
has been established by the AFA. Rather, the project 
hopes to be able to assist adult educators within the 
states to identify the information they require to aid 
them make their own plans to meet their own needs. 


PUBLICATION SERVICES 


The AFA’s publications are designed to further its 
program and strengthen its organization in the follow- 
ing Ways 

(1) Provide materials that help professional and 
non-professional adult educators to increase their 
COMMPCLENCies, 


(2) Communicate information about significant de- 
velopments in the policies, program, and activities of 
the AEA. 

When the AEA was founded, its only regular pub- 
lication was ADULT EDUCATION, which was the 
part-time responsibility of one staff member. Although 
the needs for providing in-service training aids tor 
professionals and non-professionals and communicat- 
ing information about the AEA were perceived, 
single, under-staffed, low-budget periodical could not 
seriously attempt to meet them all. In consequence, as 
resources became available, ADULT EDUCATION 
(six times a year) was supplemented by ADULT 
LEADERSHIP (eleven times a year), ‘and by an 
AEA NEWSLETTER (about six times a year). 

ADULT EDUCATION devotes most of its space 
to articles dealing with subjects of concern primar- 
ily to professional adult educators, brief reviews of 
professional literature, discussions of AEA _ policies, 
and announcements of major AEA activities. ADULT 
EDUCATION has relatively little circulation outside 
the membership of the Association. 

ADULT LEADERSHIP devotes its space to mate- 
rials that are helpful to leaders of face-to-face adult 
groups. Neither a professional journal nor a house- 
organ, it reaches far beyond the AEA’s membership 
and beyond the rrp of those adult leaders who 
identify their work as “adult education.” Although 
professionals find jts contents of value both in their 
own training and in the training of others, its primary 
target is the heterogeneous group of non-protessional 
adult leaders. At present ADULT LEADERSHIP 
reaches, in addition to AFA members, about 4,000 
other subscribers. Promotional activities now being 
undertaken should raise that figure to about 20,000 
by the fall of 1953. 

Unique features of ADULT LEADERSHIP are 
(1) its effort to provide in each issue an integrated 
package of training materials on a single major prob- 
lem of adult group leadership and functioning, and 
(2) its effort to secure—and be guided by —data from 
its readers as to the areas in which they need training 
materials and the degree to which the publication is 
meeting their training needs effectively. 

The AEA NEWSLETTER, published in Washing- 
ton, is primarily an instrument for helping AEA 
members to keep up W ith the varied activities of the 
Association and of local, state and regional groups of 
adult educators. Before the NEWSLETTER began 
publication this house-organ and activities-information- 
exchange function was carried on by ADULT EDU- 
CATION. 

In addition to their special functions, these regular 
publications of the AEA are among our organization's 
most effective means of reaching every member 
regularly, and of promoting continuous awareness of 
common needs and interests and the means available 
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to help us meet them. In addition, the thousands of 
readers of ADULT LEADERSHIP who are not 
members are brought into contact with the organized 
adult education movement and are the most promising 
source of recruits for the Association’s expanding 
membership. 

The CNO Newsletter, issued in New York, serves 
as an instrument of intercommunication between the 
large national organizations interested in adult educa- 
tion. It is distributed only to organizations participat- 
ing in the Council of National Organizations. 

Research Reports. At the recommendation of the 
membership committee of the Association, a program 
was initiated in the fall of 1951 of occasionally send- 
ing members of the Association research reports con- 
sidered to be of general interest. Two sets of research 
reports have been issued on two separate occasions. 


The first mailing included abstracts of two studies 
undertaken at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The second mailing was the report of the study made 
for the AEA Area Project Committee on. attitudes 
toward regional, state, and local adult education as- 
sociations and councils. 


COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


During the first vear of operation twenty-five com- 
mittees have been’ put into sce Each committee 
has drawn its personnel, insofar as it has been possible, 
from a relatively restricted geogr aphical area, so as to 
reduce the travel barriers to face-to-face meetings. An 


attempt has been made, however, to distribute the 


committees throughout the counry. In addition, many 
committees have added “members by correspondence” 

to their membership. The present ‘committees are as 
follows: 


Connnittee 


Administrative Committees 


Finance 
Elections 

Public Relations 
Communications 
Constitution 


Service Committees 


Social Philosophy 
Professional Standards 
Field Service 
Evaluation 

Research 

In-service Training 
1952 Conference 
AEA Conferences 
Membership 


Special Interest Area Committees 


International Relations 
~Community Organization 

Public Affairs 

Education for the Aging 


Civil Defense 

Education for the Foreign Born 
Fundamental Education 

Adult Education and the Negro 


Special Committees 


Joint AEA-ALA Committee 
Area Projact Committee 
Operations Committee 

Joint AEA-NEA Committee 


Chairman 


Foster Parmelee 
Everett Hosman 
Edgar Harden 

Paul Durrie 

Andrew Hendrickson 


Eleanor Coit and Eduard Lindeman 
Hew Roberts 

Thelma Dreis 

Homer Kempfer and David Greene 
Ralph Spence 

Tom Van Sant and George Mann 
Loy La Salle 

Leland Bradford 

Alice Myers 


Abbott Kaplan 

Jean Ogden 

Per Stensland 

Clark Tibbetts 

and Wilma Donohue 
Everett Preston 
Henry Nugent 
Ambrose Caliver 


William Cooper 


Loleta Fyan 
Leslie Brown 


Geographical Center 


New York 
National 
Great Lakes 
Midwest 
Midwest 


New York 

Midwest 

Southeast 

Central Atlantic and West Coast 


_ New York 


East and West Coasts 
National 
National 
Midwest 


West Coast 
Southeast 
Plains States 
National 


Central Atlantic 
Northeast 

Central Atlantic 
Central Atlantic 


National 
National 
National 
National 


Almost four hundred individuals have been involved 
in the work of the operating committees. Fighteen 
committees have held at least one face-to-face meet- 
ing, and some of these have met several times. Almost 
all of the remaining committees have carried on their 
work by correspondence. Perhaps the greatest obstacle 
to the achievement of full effectiveness in the com- 
muttee system is the lack of funds with which to cover 
travel expenses for committee members. During the 
first year an allotment of $180 was made to each com- 
mittee to help defray expenses, but this amount prov ed 
woefully ing idequate- and the budget for the second 
vear cannot even provide this much. 

In spite of obstacles, the committees have produced 
remarkable results during the first vear. Full reports 
by all committees constitute a document the size of 
this annual report, which will be printed and distrib- 
uted separately. Here are high-lights that illustrate 
the vitality of AFA committees: 

lhe Elections Committee has conducted direct nom- 
inations and elections of Delegate Assembly members, 
xecutive Committee members, and officers, by mail 
ballor. 

Phe Public Relations Committee has outlined a long- 
run program for raising the level of awareness about 
adult education throughout the country. 

The Communications Committee has drafted and is 
supervising the implementation of new and improved 
professional communications through ADULT EDU- 
CATION and the Association’s Newsletter. 

Phe Constitution Committee has vrepared several 
recommendations for changing the Constitution and 
by-laws for presentation at the 1952 Delegate As- 
sembly. 

The Social Philosophy Committee has conducted 
an extensive program of group discussion around a 
statement of philosonhy for the adult education move- 
Hundreds of veople throuehout the country 
have been involved. It has published its findings and 
will continue to stimulate thinkine in this area. 

~The Field Service Committee has prenvared tentative 
criteria for the further development of field services, 
and is collecting data with which to test these criteria. 

The Fvaluation Committee has prepared a report 
that will be presented to the Delegate Assembly. 

The Research Committee has prevared a series of 
recommendations and the outline of a new research 
proyect. 

The In-service Training Committee produced an 
ADULT FDUCATION. 

Ihe 1952 Conference Committee has planned a 
unique conference at East Lansing, Michigan, Octo- 
ber 20-23, 

The Membership Committee has planned and super- 
vised an aggressive membership drive, the essential 
features of which are described in the membership 
section of this report. 

The Public Affairs and International Relations Com- 
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mittees are both preparing recommendations to the 
Delegate Assembly concerning the participation of the 
AFA in public affairs, and the former has, in addition, 
prepared a plan for a public affairs project. 

The Committee on Education for the Aging is as- 
sembling materials for a manual of practice which it 
will publish under a grant from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration. 

The Committee on Education for the Foreign Born 
has started issuing a periodical news letter for this oc- 
cupational group. 

The Committee on Fundamental Fducation is plan- 
ing a conference, in collaboration with the U. S. Office 
of Education, to be held in the fall. 

The products of the special committees are reported 
in detai] elsewhere in this report. 


CONFERENCES 


Two national meetings have been held by the ABA. 
‘The first, the Founding Assembly, was held in May, 
1951, at Columbus, Ohto. The following October, the 
Association met in Los Angeles for its first national 
conference. 

These two meetings, together with the 1952 con- 
ference in East Lansing, Michigan, provide an illustra- 
tion of three different conference goals. 

The Columbus meeting was directed toward or- 
ganizational involvement. At that time a transfer of 
power and cere was made from the National 
Organizing Committee to the delegates attending the 
Founding Assembly (literally an ad hoc Delegate As- 
sembly). Basic decisions affecting the program and 
services of the new Association were developed by 
all of those present. The Los Angeles meeting's basic 
purpose was continued in-service, professional prepa- 
ration in such areas as evaluation, promotion and pub- 
licity, in-service training, etc. Preparations for the 
Fast Lansing meeting indicate a third kind of major 
emphasis: planning for the future dev elopment of the 
adult education movement as a whole rather than 
merely organizational planning for ABA. 

In making long range conference plans for the As- 
sociation, three basic questions are referred to the 
attention of the Delegate Assembly: 

1. Generalizing from the preceding conferences, 

the Delegate Assembly inay wish to suggest the 
points of emphasis to be given future confer- 
ences. Implicit within this consideration, is the 
decision as to what role the membership attend- 
ing conferences is to play in the dev elopment of 
AFA policy. The location of the point of par- 
ticipation between the extremes of simple ratifi- 
cation of Executive Committee and Delegate As- 
sembly decisions on the one hand, and the crea- 
tion and development of policy on the other 
hand, will be largely decided by the type of an- 
nual conferences the AEA holds in future vears. 
Similar decisions must be made on the emphasis 
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to be given in-service professional preparation 

and long- -range planning. 
2. second question requiring examination 1s: 
Whom are the meetings for? Although the two 
groups of people, those providing adult educa- 
tion and those receiving adult eduéation, are not 
mutually exclusive, the basic focus of confer- 
ences must presumably be directed toward one 
or the other groups. A clarification of the pur- 
pose of our conferences will help to solve this 
problem. Whether the purpose is to “up gr rade 
the services available from adult educators” or 
“to sell the public on the adult education idea” 
may in large measure determine the question of 
whom our conferences should attract. 
Another question to which the Delegate Assem- 
bly may wish to give its attention is a decision 
as to whether the present pattern of national 
conferences should be continued, or whether 
they should be periodically interspersed with a 
series of regional conferences which for that 
year (or sequence of years) would replace the 
national meetings. 


we 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


Throughout the year the AFA receives a large vol- 
ume of requests for technical assistance on questions 
relating to adult education. Possibly because many di- 
rectories and ency clopedias list the two predecessor 
organizations of the AEA, the distribution of infor- 
mation requests ‘is about evenly divided between the 
Chicago and Washington offices of the Association. 
Although unplanned, “this has proved to be a happy 
circumstance since both Chicago and Washington in- 
clude numerous facilities for referral of those questions 
which cannot be answered directly by the Associa- 
tion’s staff. In this respect particular acknowledgment 
is made to the Research Division of the NEA, the 
Division of Post“High School and Adult Education of 
the U. S. Office of Education, and the American Li- 
brary Association. 

Although this method of handling requests bok. in- 
formation has presumably been adequate to meet non- 
research needs, no facility has as yet been provided 
which will either bring together i in consolidated form 
many items of information scattered in adult education 
centers throughout the country, or in assisting public 
information bodies (such as governmental agencies and 
the mass media) to obtain and disseminate adult edu- 
cation information across the country. 

In an endeavor to develop this kind of expanded in- 
formation service, the Adult Education Association in 
cooperation with the American Library Association 
has established a joint committee to make plans for an 
Information Clearing House. 

The joint committee has held two meetings. The 
basic essentials of the plan it has developed include 
the following: 
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a. Dev elopment of a-central library of adult edu- 
cation materials which will serve the dual pur- 
pose of maintaining a depository of adult edu- 


cation documents, and provide facilities for 
giving direct answers to questions. 

b. To prepare materials for distribution to public 
information agencies. 

c. To prov ide. training for librarians in the col- 


lection and dissemination of materials to the 
adult education workers they serve. 


SERVICES TO SPECIAL GROUPS 


1. The Council of National Organizations 
The purpose of the Council of National Organizations 
of the Adult Education Association is to afford an 
opportunity for national organizations voluntarily to 
confer, plan or work together more effectively on 
problems of common concern in adult education. 
—Excerpt from report of the founding meeting, 
February 22, 23, 1952. 

At the founding meeting of the Adult Education 
Association, April, 1951, a Council of National Or- 
ganizations was authorized within the structure of the 
Association. At that time many people felt that na- 
tional organizations would want to participate in such 
a Council. However, no one could anticipate that the 
founding meeting of the Council on February 22-23, 
1952, would bring such wholehearted enthusiasm and 
seriousness of intent as it did. Representatives of 
seventy-two organizations took part and approximate- 
ly one hundred additional organizations expressed in- 
terest in Council participation but were unable to 
attend this first meeting. 

Since the February meeting a Planning Committee, 
elected from the participants, has been at work putting 
the recommendations made at this meeting into action. 
A headquarters has been located in New York City 
through the cooperation of The Cooper Union for the 
Advancement of Science and Art, a long-established 
institution with a well-recognized, impartial reputa- 
tion in adult education. Mrs. Lois McCarthy, of the 
national staff of the Girl Scouts, was retained as the 
Executive Secretary, beginning her work May 5. 

A survey of the adult education programs in national 
organizations of the Council has been delayed until 
the latter part of July. The intent of the survey is to 
collect information that will serve as an initial pool of 
resources for participating organizations in conferring, 
planning, and working together. The survey, which in 
no sense attempts evaluation of organizations’ pro- 
grams, is being carried out by interview insofar as 
possible and will be completed early in 1953. 

Other work in progress includes setting up com- 
mittes that will assist the Planning Committee in ful- 
filling its charges from the Council; dev eloping work- 
ing relationships with projects of the A.F.A., such as 
the Clearing House, and the Area Conference project; 
and planning for first get-togethers of pape 
with common concerns. 
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The action taken in these first few months of opera- 
tion, in a sense, can only be thought of as procedural 
steps necessary before vital activities get under way. 
The present Planning Committee and the future ones 
will find the four words of the Council purpose— ‘to 
afford an opportunity “—a continual challenge. The 
founding meeting and earlier exploratory meetings 
clearly indicated that there was little need to arouse 
interest in such opportunity. Rather the challenge has 
come in seeing that opportunities are created. 


2. The Council of Public School Adult Education Ad- 
munistrators 

At the meeting of the Delegate Assembly in 1951 
authorization was given for the establishment of a 
Council of Public School Adulte Education Admini- 
strators. In the interval between conferences, an or- 
gamizing committee has secured the advice from a num- 
ber of administrators on proposals for a constitution to 
be presented at the East Lansing meeting formally 
establishing the organization. Like the Council of Na- 
ronal Organizations, the CPSAEA is a semi-autono- 
mous organization within the framework of the ABA. 


Vi. 


The Council will elect its own officers, develop its own 
activities to meet the special professional requirements 
of administrators of public school adult education pro- 
grams, and have ine available to it all AEA services. 
The Chairman of the Council will be ex-officio a 
member of the AEA’s Executive Committee. 
Although it was considered impractical to hold a 
Founding conference of the Council in the interval be- 
tween national meetings of the AEA, preliminary com- 
mittees of public school adult education administrators 
were convened under other authorizations to plan for 
the public school adult education meetings of the East 
Lansing Conference and to advice the Division of 
Adult Education Service of the NEA in the prepara- 
tion of its study on Urban Public School Adult Edu- 


cation Programs. 


The formal organization of the Council at the East 
Lansing meeting will officially establish within the 
framework of the AEA an additional mechanism for 
building a close integration of all aspects of commu- 
nity adult education within the framework of an over- 
all ‘professional movement. 


HOW ARE WE DOING? 


MEMBER REACTIONS TO THE A.E.A. 
Report of an AEA Self-Evaluation Survey Prepared by Ralph B. Spence, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Adult Education is important because action based 
upon the informed judgments of all citizens is the basis 
of democracy. The A.F.A. has, since the first discus- 
sions leading to its formal organization, accepted this 
principle as relevant to its own operation. The A.E.A. 
has .endeavored (a) to provide increasing ways in 
which all members could participate in the affairs of 
the Association and (b) to base its decisions upon re- 
search and evaluation. 

There are numerous ways in which these ends have 
been sought. Twenty-one committees should provide 
a wide range of participation, Emphasis upon regional 
planning and services will enable the local groups to 
share more directly. The new magazine, “Adult Lead- 
ership,” is experimenting with ways in w hich readers 
can assist in editorial capacities. The annual meeting 
will become a national forum on A.F.A, policy as the 
Delegate Assembly moves into high gear. The Council 
of National Org: anizations serves as a two-way channel 
with more than a hundred groups having a variety of 
ties to the localities. 

\s a part of the process of getting information from 
the members regarding the work of the A.E.A., the 
staff in consultation with the Executive Committee and 
other members set up questions to secure a sample of 
direct reactions. Through a series of questions and an- 
swers we shall give a quick picture of the results. We 
shall comment briefly at the end regarding some pos- 
stble implications. 

1. Who was asked to react? 


Because of limitations of time and funds it was de- 
cided to send the questions to newly elected members 
of the delegate assembly and to the Executive Commit- 
tee. The questions w ould also serve to encourage these 
persons to consult with others in preparation for the 
October meeting. The questions went to 318 persons in 
the 48 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 

2. How many replied? 

At the time the results were tabulated 65 replies had 
been received, a return of 20%. 

Illinois deserves a laurel branch for the largest num- 
ber of replies—14. Indiana gets one for the highest per- 
centage of replies—67%. 

Twenty-three of the 51 areas were represented in 
the replies. The respondents ranged from persons who 
were not yet members to persons who had been in 
a ranized adult education for more than 25 vears. 

itty per cent had had five vears or more of member- 
ship in national adult education associations. 


3. What did the respondents think about AEA serv- 
ices? 

The replies were solidly behind the services the 
A.E.A. is undertaking to prov ide. Only five per cent 
of the replies questioned the services, four per cent 
marking “not important’ and one per cent “not some- 
thing Association should do.” 


*Since this original tabulation 45 additional replies’ have 
been received—almost a 35% return. [Editor] 
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The strongest positive reactions, “very important,” 
were for publications. The least enthusiasm relatively 
was indicated for “ ‘special interest’ organization for 
public school administrators.” The factor of acquaint- 
anceship seems to be indicated in these differences. 


+. What additional services were suggested? 

Fourteen additional services were mentioned. Four 
could be grouped as additional services to the local 
communities in developing their programs; two re- 
ferred to colleges and universities and two, to research. 
Collaboration with the A.A.S.A. to get higher status 
for adult education in the public schools, publication of 
a directory which would encourage greater communi- 
cation within the Association, and exchanges with 
foreign countries were other suggestions. 


5. What is the reaction to decentralized services and 
housing? 

It is too early to tell, although the reactions tended 
to be favorable. More than half (34) felt unable to 
judge. Nineteen felt the results were good and nine 
responded to items which were on the negative side 
(confusion and increased cost). One person would like 
a Pacific Coast center; another reminded the staff to 
watch that practices in each center were uniform. 
6. What was the opinion on policy-making? 

This is a very important item since, as was pointed 
out before, the principle of full participation is basic 
in the Association. 

The answers indicated there is much work to be 
done in this area of shared policy-making, granting the 
limitations of the first year of operation. Of the 48 
persons who responded to the question, “How do you 
-think policy and Jong-range decisions are usually 
made?” sixteen checked the Executive Committee as 
the real decision making body, fifteen, the member- 
ship, and eleven, the Delegate Assembly. Four checked 
that the staff exercised most of the power and two that 
one person at the top made the decisions. 


7. What were the opinions regarding the A.E.A. and 
state and local organizations of adult educators? 

Sixty-five per cent of the respondents belonged to 
another national, a regional, state or local association as 
well as to the A.F.A. Counting the A.F.A., one re- 
spondent paid dues to five adult education associations 
and seventeen paid dues to four. 

The national organizations were given preference 
by these respondents. Sixty per cent would belong to 
a national organization if they had to choose one, and 
the same percentage reported they found most strength 
in the national organizations. 

A question was asked regarding a combined mem- 
bership fee for local, state, regional and_ national 


groups. Evidently the question presented difficulty be- 
cause one-third of the group did not answer and sev- 
eral gave a figure for the combined dues at or below 
the present dues. The modal figure was $10 for those 
that replied. at 


8. What was the attitude of respondents to foundation 
grants? 

The general reaction was in favor of grants with 
cautions gt getting too involved and with stress 
on a flexible approach. Only one person felt the A.EA,. 
should apply for no further grants, but thirteen (22¢ 
of those checking this question) were against any 
further grants until present ones were “fully consoli- 
dated and assured of success.” Twenty-one (35%) 
wanted the Association to seek additional funds. Thir- 
teen would seek funds only for special activities, such 
as research. 


9. What opinions did the group have about the Asso- 
ciation’s committees? 

Here is a place where much needs to be done. The 
dominant note in this question was “Don’t know 
enough about it to have an opinion.” In eighteen out 
of the twenty-one committees, this response was given 
by half or more of the respondents. Two committees 
on publications and the Elections Committee were able 
to get a positive reaction from a majority of those re- 
plying. 

Of persons expressing opinions, there was an even 
division between believing (hoping?) the committees 
were doing a good job and stating that they should be 


strengthened. There was no feeling, except in the case — 


of the Folk Lore Committee (8%) that any commit- 
tees should be discontinued. 

The five committees that received the strongest com- 
mendation for doing a good job were Adult Leader- 
ship Editorial, Communications (A.E. Editorial), Elec- 
tions, Constitution, and Evaluation. 


The group was asked to indicate the committees it 


would prefer to work with and in what capacity. The 
five committees most chosen were Community Or- 
ganization, In-Service Training, Public Affairs, Inter- 
national Relations, and Public Relations. Those reply- 
ing said they wished to be “members” or to serve in 
“any” capacity. It is probable the other categories 
which received only a small scattering of voters were 
not clear. 


10. Who should be encouraged to become members? 

The replies indicated that efforts should be made to 
enlist the ea of all groups that are participating in 
leadership roles. There was a much smaller reaction to 
asking “The General Public” to become members. The 
per cents checking the various groups listed in the 
question were: professional, full-time adult educators, 
94%; part-time adult educators, 87%; lay leaders in 
adult education, 87% ; adult education teachers, 83%; 
adult education students, 52%; and general public, 
28%. 

The respondents were also asked to give a similar 
reaction for state and local associations. The responses 
were essentially of the same order. 


11. How do members sum it up in terms of member- 
ship renewal? 
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Sixty -three of the 6§ seemed satisfied or better. One 
person said he didn’t intend to renew and one didn’t 
answer. Twenty (31'+ ) were enthusiastic, checking 
“Thus is one of the best $5 bargains I know about. ” The 
remainder of the 63 positive ones felt that the organi- 
zation deserved their support. I ight of these indicated 
a determination to give more than just dues in the 
COMING Vcar. 
Cannments 

The overall reaction to these responses 1s that the 
A.B.A. ws headed in the right direction but-that it is 
only starting to roll. The limitations of the first year 
are clear and the growing activities now under wav 
are promising. At the same time the results indicate the 
need for greater effort on the part of all. 

fhe central factor is that of: developing ways. in 
which all members can share more fully in Association 
acuvines. Verbal communications, no matter how at- 
tractively prepared, tend to be me: aningful only to 
those persons who have a concern for what is being 


reported. The services underway and planned are serv- 


ices which the members want. Through these services 
we can learn how to get a large number of persons 
sharing in the job. 

This is a relatively new concept and takes time. The 
experience of the ‘Committee on Social Philosophy 
illustrates this point. This Committee has encouraged 
groups to share in its work, supplying persons inter- 
ested with suggestions on how to proceed. The results 
have been reported in a recent issue of “Adult Educa- 
tion.” Certainly this has been ‘one of the most active 
committees and vet it was not high in the survey 

It is recommended that the Delegate Assembly give 
attention to an effective continuing evaluation at its 
session. at East -Lansing. Possibly the designation of 
state representatives \ ho could help to keep “the matter 
active during ‘the vear would help. If the Assembly, 
acting for the membership, could set some tentative 
goals for the year, it might serve to make us all more 
alert to w ays.in which we can share more fully. The 
evidence of a general willingness is clear. It remains to 
channel it most etfectiv ely. 


Vil. SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE FUTURE OF ADULT EDUCATION 
By HOWARD Y. McCLUSKY, President, 1951-1952 


Iven_ a casual look at the “shape of things to come” 
will reveal the crucial development that lies ahead for 
idult education. It is not too fantastic to opine that 
just as the nineteenth century witnessed the growth 
and acceptance of elementary education, and just as 
the first half and second quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury have, respectively, braced the development of 
secondary and higher education, se wil the next fifty 
vears see adult education come to full stature as a 
advancing and dynamic culture. It wall be 
fourth and cul- 


phase of an 
accepted without reservation as the 
minating level of education. 

It is not necessary here to detail how and in what 
form this development will take pl. ice. It is enough for 
pres sent purposes to point out the great number of peo- 
ple that wall ultimately be involved, and the enormous 
programmatic scope W hich the education of adults will 
mevitably encompass. 

Contidence in the future of adult education stems 
basically from the growing recognition of the crucial 
role of education in society. Our high! v diversified and 
machine propelled age Is creating population aggre- 
gates Possessing special needs—needs which in part only 
education can satisfy. To cite one ex: imple, in spite of 
growing college enrollments we have vet far to go in 
mecnhng the educ ational requirements of our young 
adults. The community college will be a large factor 
in the repair of this deficit and when it comes, and if 
it is effective when it comes, it will embody the view- 
point and curriculum of what is in essence a program 
of adult education. 
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lo cite another example, consider the millions of 
women beyond the vears of child bearing and not vet 
in the years of later maturity--say from 45 to 65. Year 
after vear they feel a declining sense of usefulness as 
their children one by one leave the home nest and as 
employers because of age slam the door of occupational 
opportunity, Here is a new frontier of need requiring 
bold experimentation with wholly new forms of adult 

education. 

lurning from population groups, let us look at the 
function of education as a process of constructive 
problem solving. It is trite to say that society is heavy 
with problems demanding judicious attention. It 1s 
equally trite to argue that adults are the age segment 
of society responsible for their solution. It requires lit- 
tle imaginative Hair to envisage the incalculable good 
that would accrue to society on all fronts of con- 
flict, Controversy, communication, and decision, if 
somehow competence lin the diagnosis of issues, col- 
lection of facts, weighing of alternatives and testing 
of proposed solutions by adults could be increased. 

Such an achievement would require education. But 
it would constitute education for power—power for 
adults to create a society in the image of man’s most 
ardent dream. 

Space prevents completion of a more detailed fore- 

cast. In a more literal sense that forecast is merely an 
extension of those elements which are already in exist- 


ence and those already beginning to appear. And its 


fulfillment will be written as a grow ing army of work- 
ers meet the inescapable challer nge of man’s need to 
learn as long as he lives. 
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Vill. BUDGET AND FINANCE 


The AFA started its existence with an unencum- 
bered bank deposit of $10,903.85 inherited from the 
American Association for Adult Education, of which 


$3,014.22 was earmarked for the Vocational Confer-_ 


ence Fund. During its first vear it has earned income, 
principally from membership, of $19,842.42 and it has 
spent $22,654.07 (including $21,920.43 for operating 
costs, $574.12 for increases in capital assets, and $159. 52 
for depreciation). Thus, the vear ended with a balance 
of $8,098.20. 

While a total of $319,514 has been received in grants 
from foundations, these funds are administered sepa- 
rately and do not contribute directly to the support 
of the AEA. The basic work of the AEA is financed 
exclusively by income from membership and direct 
services. Special projects financed by grants benefit 
the financial position of the association, however, by 
increasing its services to members and by making pos- 


sible the dual use of staff members. (For example, the 
time and salaries of the administrative coordinator and 
the Editor of Adu/t Education are divided between the 
AFA and the Publications Project.) 

The budget and financial statement do not reflect 
the full resources of the association in another re- 
spect. They omit the contributions of the associated 
organizations, which in 1951-2 amounted to approxi- 
mately $22,000 worth of staff services and space from 
the National Education Association and approximately 
$1,500 worth of space and administrative services from 
the American Library Association, 

The financial position of the Association is sound at 
the end of the first vear, as the following statements 
reveal. The expansion of its services in the future, 
however, is dependent upon greatly increasing its basic 
income. 
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Adult Education Association 
BALANCE SHEET 


June |, 1951 - May 31, 1952 
Current Assets i 
Cash in Bank (Pub., Wash.) $ 6,755.56 
Cash on Hand, AEA., Wash. 11,033.25 i 7,893.69 
Cash: Rev. Fund, Chicago 8,109.78 
Cash Subscriptions, Chicago 3,432.08 
Investment in CNO 2,232.25 
Investment in Area Project —— 6,856.33 
$11,033.25 $35,279.69 
Capital Assets 
Furniture and Fixtures 1,258.50 1,832.62 
Library 550.00 550.00 
af 159.52 
Less reserve for depreciation afi : 2.223.10 
Total Assets 12,841.75 37,502.79 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities 
Accounts Payable 
oi ' Withholding Tax Payable 129.40 3,872.47 
Net Worth 
aid ; Reserve Fund 2,000.00 2,000.00 
te 4 Vocational Conf. Fund 3,014.22 3,014.22 
Surplus, 6/1/51 7,538.61 7,538.61 
income, 6/1/51-5/31/52....... (2,072.01) 5,446.60 
Surplus, 10/1/51 91,940.79 
Income, 10/1/51-5/31/52" .... (68,791.29) 23,149.50 
j 12,712.35 33,630.32 
Total Liabilities $12,841.75 $37,502.79 
i *Publication Project 


; AEA* CASH STATEMENT 
| DEVELOPMENT TO CASH ASSETS OF MAY 31, 1952 


Unencumbered Cash on Hand, 6/1/51 _. $10,903.85 
income, 6/1 51-5/31/52 19,848.42 
$30,752.27 
Expenditures, 6/1 51-5/31/52 
increase, Capital Assets 574.12 
Reserve for Depreciation 159.52 
22,654.07 
Unencumbered Cash on Hand, 5/31/52 $ 8,098.20 


DISTRIBUTION OF CASH ON HAND, MAY 31, 1952 


In Deposit, Washington $ 7,893.69 — 
Invested, CNO and Area Project 204.51 
Tota $ 8,098.20 
®Exclusive of f National Organizations, Area Project’ and Publication (Leadership) Project Accounts. 
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AEA OPERATING BUDGET 


Account Number and Title 


| 


| 


‘Administrative Salaries. 
Clerical Salaries... . 
Staff Travel and Expense. 
Annuity Contributions. 
Office Supplies. 
Postage and Mail Service. 
Telephone and Telegraph. 
Committee Meetings 
Professiona! Services. 
Equipment . 

Miscellaneous 

Books and Publications. 


B—Publications 
Printing and Production 
and Mailing 
Miscellaneous . 
Subscription Fees. 


C—Promotion 
Counsel Fees. 
2 Printing and Mailing. 


E—Conferences 
| Travel and Living Expense. 
2 Entertainment . 
- 3: Promotion . 
4 
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F—Miscellaneous Fees 


3 Contingency Reserve ......... 
- 2. Royalties and Grants 

5 


Total Disbursements 


Account Number and Title 


Subscription Fees. . 
Income from Advertising... . . 


ONT 


(b) Accounts Receivable 


Total 


Fincl cach bal lances on 


Speaking and Consultation Fees, 
Travel Reimbursement ......... 


Membership Income, Individual. . . 
Membership Income, Organizational... . 
Conference Fees.............. 
Special Publications, Reprints, etc 
Income from Publication Sales... . 


(a) Cash Sales. 


Income from Royalties, Grants, etc 
Special Fund for Committee on Aging 


Budget 
6/1/51 


to 
5/31/52 


.$ 5,500.00 


Special Publications, Reprints, etc.. 


Special Fund for Committee on Aging. . 
. §$28,993.00 


1,400.00 
750.00 
263.00 
700.00 

1,000.00 
300.00 

2,250.00 
175.00 

50.00 

1,000.00 

50.00 


3,000.00 
1,000.00 

50.00 
4,500.00 


2,000.00 


300.00 
300.00 
250.00 
250.00 


100.00 
3,705.00 
100.00 


INCOME 


Budaet 
6/1/51 


to 
_ 5/31/52 


..$ 200.00 


17,008.00 


1,100.00 
100.00 


10,585.004 


$28,993.00 
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June |, 1951 - May 31, 1952 


Actual 
Disbursements Over* 
6/1/51 or 
to Under 
$ 7,367.13 1 13° 
1,991.95 591.95* 
685.88 64.12 
183.82 79.18 
1,192.09 492.09* 
1,226.09 226.09* 
212.55 87.45 
2,609.01 359.01 * 
42.90 132.10 
50.00 
252.27 747.73 
5.00 45.00 
3,535.48 535.48" 
1,005.85 5.85* 
286.48 236.48* 
21.35 4,478.65 
1,246.53 753.47 
29.00 271.00 
27.05 272.95 
250.00 
250.00 
100.00 
3,705.00 
100.00 
$21,920.00 $ 7,072.57 
Income Over 
6/1/51 or 
to Under* 
__ 5/31/52 _ Budget 
$ 75.36 $ 124.64* 
19,773.06 1,565.06 
1 ,100.00* 
100.00* 
10,170.21 414.79* 
$30,018.63 $ 174.37* 


Proposed 
Budget 

1952-1953 
$15,386.00 
2,000.00 
4,000.00 
863.00 
1,500.00 
1,200.00 
500.00 
3,000.00 
300.00 
100.00 
500.00 
50.00 


3,000.00 
1,000.00 
100.00 


2,500.00 


300.00 
300.00 
250.00 
250.00 


100.00 
651.00 


3,014.00 


$40,864.00 


Proposed 
Budget . 
1952-1953 


$ 200.00 
3,000.00 
200.00 
23,500.00 
4,250.00 
1,100.00 
100.00 


5,500.00 
3,014.00 


$40,864.00 
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AEA NEWSLETTER 


An Occasional Newsletter made possible by the Fund for Adult 
Education -- has held three day meet- 
One of the persistent requests from the ings in October and November. A sub- 
field is for an informal, current digest committee met in December. The Public 
of what is going on in adult education Relations Committee met in Cleveland, 
and what are recent activities of the the Communications and Membership com- 
Adult Education Association. . mittees in Chicago, the Committee on 
Education for the Foreign Born in Spring- 
One newsletter was issued by the National field, Mass., and the In-Service Training 
Organizing Committee in anticipation of and Social Philosophy committees in New 
the Founding Assembly last May. While York City. Each of the committees that 
there has been much to report in the in- has already met has made long range plans 
terval, the burden of reporting has been for the coordinated development of the 
carried by our journel ADULT EDUCATION. Association's ever-growing program. The 
Communications Committee has the respons- 
This issue will not endeavor to cetch up. ibility of serving as an editorial board — 
It is primarily devoted to reporting the for both publications. Publication of : 
Los Angeles meeting. An AEA newsletter will this issue of the Newsletter represents 
be issued occasionally in the future, and one realization of the committee's plans. 
you are invited to send in notices of gener- 
al interest. The Conference Report 
The Newsletter will be issued from the Wesh- In this issue of the Newsletter will be — 
ington office of the Association and will be found the reports of the workgroups which 
fully coordineted with the publication of met at the Los Angeles Conference. They © 
ADULT EDUCATION in Chicago. have been slightly abridged from the ex- 
. cellent reports issued daily during the — 
Speaking Of Offices -- Conference by Sophie Cheskie, Ed. Martin, 
and the conference Communications Com- 
The AEA at present operates from three of- mittee. A general survey of the entire 
fices. At 50 Bast Huron in Chicago -- the conference is appearing in the December 
headquarters of the American Library Associ- issue of ADULT EDUCATION. 
ation -- is located the office of the Adnin- 
istrative Coordinator of the Association. Council of Public School Adult : 
ADULT EDUCATION and the new training magazine Education Administrators 
to appear in March (as yet without a name) are : 
issued from the publication headquarters at At the Los Angeles Conference, the Dele- — 
743 North Wabash. gate Assembly approved the formation with- 


in the framework of the Association of a 
1201 - 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. -- Council of Public School Adult Education 
the headquarters of the National Education Administrators. Manfred byans, airector 
Association -- houses the membership service f adult education for the Los Angeles 
headquarters of the Association, the Field Ser- Public Schools, is chairman of the organ- 
vices Coordinetor, and headquarters for the co- izing committee. Jor the immediate fu- 


ordination of professional services. ture, the Division of Adult Sducation of 
the NEA will serve as secretariat of the 

Committees in Action Council. At the present time, the Divi- 
sion is preparing for the Council an ad- 

Much of the work of the Association is done dresso;raph list of the directors of 


through its administrative service, and special public school city programs. Other 
interest committees. The Operations Committee, members of the orgenizing committee are: 


responsible for publishing the new magazine -- Loy LaSalle and Robert Sharer, 
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New York: - In November, Ralph Spence con- 
vened a small meeting of people from the 
New York area who hed attended the Los 
Angeles Conference to talk with others who 
hed not attended. The meeting resulted in 
@ decision to arrange for « formal report 
from the representatives at the Delegate 
Assembly to their constituents in Metro- 


politen New York, to call a meeting in Jan- 
uary of ell members of the Association liv- 
ing the New York area, and to arrange for a 


more systematic approach to the help given 


foreign visitors interested in adult educe- 


tion. 


Harrisburg:- The Penna. Adult Education 


Association has been holding periodic meet- 
ings of the Association's executive commit- 


tee in preparing for twelve months of con- 
tinuous activity. The Pennsylvania Adult 
Education Association is coordinating its 


committee structure with that of the ABA to. 


mutually forwerd the program of both the 
national and the state association. 


Atlanta: - Representatives from seven 
Southeastern states met in Atlanta on De- 
cember 8 and 9 to plan for the Southeast- 
ern Conference. The Conference will be 
held at Chapel Hill, North Caroline on 
May 10 thru 12. . For further informa- 
tion consuit Mr. Russell Grumman at the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


Btudies in Progress 


Under the auspices of the Fund for Adult 
Education a number of surveys of the 
status of adult education in the United 
States are being made. A study of work- 
ers education has already been completed 
by Mark Starr. "Inder the direction of 
Charles Loomis, a study is being conduct- 
ed of adult education in rural areas. This 
study is specifically examining programs 
sponsored by libraries, public schools, 
and agricultural agencies. 


The Council of National Organizations, 
of the AEA, is preparing to study the 
adult education offerings of national 
organizations. The Division of Adult 
Education of the NEA is conducting a sur- 
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vey of adult education activities in pub- 
lic schools. The National University 
Extension Association is doing a similar 
study of university extension offerings. 


The directors of the verious studies met 
in Washington on December 14 to insure 
full coordination of the projects. 


Membership Helps 


Those of us who are members of the Ass0- 
ciation know its values and recognize its 
contributions to the development of a 
strong united profession. In encourag- 
ing your colleagues to take out a member- 
ship, you may want to remind them of the 
Association's vigorous and effective pro- 
gram of service, publications, and state 
and regional activities. 
Specifically: 
-- annual national conference, and 
the workshops and conferences of 
state and regional groups. 


-- our professional journal - 
ADULT EDUCATION 


-- the twelve-issue each year 
training magazine (to be issued 
in March at no extra cost to 
members) 


-- the accomplishments of our com- 
mittees 


-- the coordinated cooperation with 
other educational groups. 


If you wish a supply of membership mater- 
ials please address your request to the 
Washington office of the Association at 
1201 - 16th St., 


Omaha: - Mr, Everett Hosman has announc- 
ed that the Missouri Valley Adult Educa- 
tion Conference will hold its annual con- 
ference again this year. The planning 
committee will meet in January. For fur- 
ther information, address Mir, Hosman at 
the University of Omaha, Omaha 1, Nebras- 
ka. Mr. Hosman is the president of the 
Missouri Valley Adult Education Ass'n. 
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REPORTS FROM THE LOS ANGELES CONFERENCE 
October 22 - 25, 1951 
(For convenience in identifying action proposals, recommendations to commit- 
ees and legal bodies of the Association are underscored in the text of 
these reports) 


The Problem Groups 


The Role of Adult Education in the Establishment of National Security. 
Recorder, Clyde weinhold. 


‘The group concerned about the role of Adult Education in the establishment of 
national security divided the problem into the following four areas: 


1. What are the factors involved in the establishment of national security? 
2. What is the role of adult education in these factors? 

3. Guides to action to be spelled out in other groups. 

4 What is being done? 


A basic philosophy was agreed upon by the group in the forum of this preauble. We 
believe national security to be dependent primarily upon an underlying belief in 
the maintenance, improvement, and extension of free democratic principles and values. — 


The following four areas were developed with respect to the role of Adult Education 
as relative to the factors involved in the establishment of national security. 


1. Efficient utilization, development, and conservation of all cultural 
and physical, resources. 

2. Efficient utilization, development, and conservation of all resources 
which contribute to an adecuate defense program. 

3. keaintenance of sound economy. 

4 Sound intergroup relationships on all levels; local, state, national, 
international. 


Developing Effective Citizens -- Local, Nationel, and World. 
Reporter, John R. Lrokenshire. 


Concept o \itizenship: The group's concept of citizenship was broadly conceived. 
It could not be categorized, but included the citizen in his relationships to his 
home, his occupetional, social, civic, religious, and other groups. The process 
of developing effective citizenship, the group felt, should enable the individual 
to develop reasoned judgments, to make wise decisions in all of these areas, and 
to participate effectively with others as a free citizen on local, national, and 
international levels. 


Blocks: Among blocks to achieving the goals of citizenship the group identified: 


l. Apathy end ignorance of the average individual. 

2. Lack of communication between individuals and groups in our society. 

3. Self-deception, particularly in the contrast between deed and creed - 
between lip service to ideals and actual practice in daily living. 

4. The feeling of inadequacy of teachers and leaders with limited training 
and often of individual group menbers. This is aggravated by the size 
of the problem and the appalling sense of urgency and relative futil-. 
ity in the present state of world affairs. 
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Recommendations: 


1. The group recommended in the light of its discussion that the Adult Ed- 
ucetion Association of the U.S.A. work with organizations represented 
on its Council of Nationel Orgenizations in fields of their special 
ifterest in improving the quelity of effective citizenship. The work 
of such agencies is vital to the maintenance of our free institutions, 
including public adult educetion. 


2. The group recommended that the Research Committee carry on basic studies 
on: 
(a) How to change attitudes of individuels and groups. 
(b) How to evaluate the effectiveness of programs in citizenship and 
public affairs education. 


3. The group urged that the Committee on International Affairs establish 
communication with adult educetion organizations of other countries 
with a view to the ultimate esteblishment of a world association of 
adult education. 


In conclusion, the group felt that the basic problem of education for effective 

citizenship in our society is to discover weys and means by which we can work more 
| effectively together in groups. We have stressed too long merely the education of 
- the individuel for his own goals. : 


' The educational process must help us to build loyalties to the group which trans- 
, cend self-interest. This applies to the whole of society, from loyalty to the fami- 
ly, to the community, to the nation and ultinetely, if we are to have a peaceful 
world order, to all of mankind. The security of our own nation depends on a secure 
world order. | 


Meeting the Needs of Older Adults. Recorder, Paul Klein. 


A. Reports of sub-groups: 

1. “We think it is unrealistic and antegonistic to the needs of the community 
to define eging or ‘old age' in terms of chronological age." 

2.e “Adult education agencies should participate, taking the initiative when 
indicated, in community-wide planning for agins." 

3. "Adult education should offer individual counseling and group therapy for 
aging people.” 

4 “Educational programs for aging adults should be broad in scope, under- 


taking to meet all of the varied needs and interests presented end should 


be offered in whatever situations (classroom or otherwise) and to what- 
ever groups that may be requested." ; 
5. “Adult educators should devise facilities, services, or programs to help 


adults find opportunities to be active in church work, community services, 
gainful employment, or in any other wey(s) that will be setisfying to them 


and useful to the communities." 

6. “Communities, interest groups, younger people should be made aware of the 
potentialities residing in aging people for continuing contributions to 
family and community life.” 

7. “The problem is a total community problem end not one confined entirely to 
education.” 
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8. "The fitting together should be in terms of coordination, clearing house, 
discussion, and not in terms of direction or control." 

9. "The plan for fitting together should be on the basis of local community 
conditions." 

10. “If there is no existing coordinating agency, the local adult education 
leaders might well assume responsibility for initiating a suitable plan." 

ll. “Efforts should be made looking toward the elimination of compulsory retire- 
ment at an arbitrarily selected chronological age.” 

12. "Public and private emplovers should be educated (given literature, for ex- 
ample) as to the possibilities of employing older people, and the estab- 
lishment of a gradual retirement system." 

13. "Classes for older adults should be made available with no fees charged." 

14. "Promote community councils to pool interests and needs." 

15. “Classes in arts and crafts, physical education, and the like have thera- 
peutic values, and should be promoted.” 

16. “The best evaluation of these programs is the ‘satisfied customer” princi- 
ple." 


B. Motions Made and Carried to recommend to the Executive Committee of A.E.A. 

l. A recommendation that the AEA set up a workshop next summer for leadership 
training in geronotology, for the production of materials in this field, 
and the like, and that it include in the working group not only educators 
but those from other interested and related groups. 

2. A recommendation thet the AEA set up a "research" or continuing study com- 
mittee which would prepare monographs to guide the development of the 
education for the older adult. 

3. A recommendation that the standing Committee On Aging (of the AEA) be 
authorized to proceed with a series of studies on aging with the under- 
standing that the AEA will implement such a program in all ways possible. 


Education for Home and Femily Life. Recorder, Mary S. Lyle. 


.The group was interested in trends in family life education and in what the orgen- 
izations and programs represented in the group were now doing. 


Two trends of a general nature were stated: 
1. A shift away from presentation by lectures to the small discussion type of 
meeting, and 
2. Increasing emphasis on helping people understand themselves and others and 
the relationship between people. 


The program of the Association for Family Living of Chicago wes described by the 
leader, Mrs. Freda Kehm, in response to a request from the groupe The Association 
provides in the Chicago area: (1) trained leaders for groups requesting help, at 

a small fee or free if the situation warrants; (2) counseling service on a psychi- 
atric social work besis, the psychiatric social workers working under immediate 
direction of a psychiatrist; (3) a film preview service for all organizations hav-. 
ing responsibility for any family life education program. Good films were listed. 


The’ Family Service Association in San Diego wes reported as doing a similer type 
of work in cooperation with the community council, 


Certain factors influencing the nature of family life education programs were dis- 
cussed. (1) Cultural changes in our country, (2) Cultural differences from com- 
munity to community, (3) Philosophy of leaders as to need for preventing family 
problems rather than salvaging families who have broken down. 


The need for femily life education as carried on by informal agencies as well as 
by schools and that these progrems supplement eech other was agreed to by the 
group. There is elso « need for a flexible program that can be adjusted to meet 
new conditions end needs of extremely varied types of people. 


Counseling Program for Adults. Recorder, Frances M. Richards 


In order to assist adults in meking wiser choices and more setisfactory adjust- 
ments, the following fremework was developed for Guidance Services: (1) Analysis 
of the individual, What - Where - Who. (2) Information: Educational, Vocational. 
oh (3) Counseling - A highly individualized process between two people. (4) Place- 
g ment. (5) Follow-up. (6) Services for the steff. 


&g l. The edministrator can assist by giving impetus to the program by: 

Working with the staff in interpreting the progran, 

ai Working with the students and community, 

; Be willing to assume leedership. 

2. Select competent people to do the job - People with genuine interest - 
Ability to work with people - Willingness to improve through good 

in-service training program. 

3. Realize the importance of articulation - Where do the people come from - 
What are their voids in education. 

4. Cooperation - With community agencies, etc. 

5. In-service training - Based on the needs of the steff. 


The group felt there wes a definite need to improve all the guidance services in the 
adult schools, and believed this problem should be given additional careful consid- 
eration by all the Evening School Administrators. (Council of Public School Adult 

Education Administrators. ) 


Securing Support for Adult Education. Recorder, Dorothy Hewitt. 


The following major questions were discussed and answers listed as follows: 


ay , 


al A. What reasons are there for eliciting support for adult education? 

“a 1. Because through adult education, adults live fuller, happier, and more 
effective lives. 

2. Because through adult education, we foster democratic ideology and de- 

— velop public responsibility of our citizens. 

3. Because it helps adults to develop better family life. 

4. Because adults cannot gain enough skills for life during the years of 
formal school. 

5. Because without adult education, the whole plan of education and the 
upbring of children will break down. 

6. Because adult education offers an opportunity for companionship for 
lonely people. 

7. Because it is essential for the development of mature understanding of 
human problems. 

& Because adults mst adapt to a chenging environment. 

9. Because adults must keep alive -- creatively, mentally, physically, 
emotionally. 
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B, How well have we sold -- or interpreted -- adult education to the general 


public? 

1. We must be clear in our minds as to just what adult education is and 
whet we are trying to explain. 

2. We mst use every opportunity to get our ideas across. 

3. We must explain that adult education provides a program designed te 
meet adult. needs. 

4. We must stimlate attention, interest, and demand for action. 

5. We must be willing to be criticized and to take a bold stand. 

6. We must promote the modern philosophy that education is for all. This 
will help to break down the idea that we must do everything for child- 
ren and nothing for adults. 

7. We mst work with community organizetions such as chambers of commerce, 
business and professional organizations, and civic groups. 


Community Organization for Adult Education. Reporter, Lois R. Green. 


Two major items of discussion were defined for exploration: 


1. Given a community with a common problem, or a group of community problems, what 
process would you follow to get the community to look at the problem? 


Philosophy: The most valid adult education will grow out of a solution of 
community problems. It depends upon what kind of an adult educator you are 
whether you can initiate the program. 

Adult Educator: Defined as anyone active in any educational process in the 
community. The professional adult educator can help the process by getting 
people together to deal with common problems. They should teach, or demon- 
strete skills in democratic problem solving; help to set up community action 
programs, and must be willing to get into controversial fields. Adult ed- 
ucators mst follow through other community effort to solve problems; must 
work on a creative basis, getting together with other groups to avoid dupli- 
cation of effort, letting the aims and goals flow out of problem the com- | 
munity faces. He must be sensitive to and in touch with all efforts and or- 
ganizations in the community to solve problems. 

Scope of Problem: Select a problem that can be dealt with. Get action before 
the problem arises. Sensitivity to real problems necessary, anticipating 
developments in community. Awareness of implications of kind of adult educa- 
tion needed. 

Cormnity Responsibility: Community organization process has to precede interest 
of certain kinds of adult education activities. The adult educators can some- —~ 
time initiate, other times develop a program. The group seeing the problem 
first should get all prossible assistance as they provide the fram. It is the 
responsibility of the community to educate or put pressure on the professional 
adult educators. Adult educators should not avoid controversy, when contro- 
versy spells what the community needs are. 


A further conclusion being that it is accepted that the good of adult education 
should be to assist in the solution of problems that adults have from being 


together. 


2. What are the initial steps to be taken to organize the community for an adult 
education activity? How to determine the community needs? Why do programs fail? 
What are the procedures to be used in activating community advisory committees? 
What are the necessary steps in the coordination of activities of adult educa- 


tion groups? 
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Philosophy and Goxzls: A formulized ststement of the gosls, philosophy and aims of 
edult educetion, both formal and informal. Set up a plenning committee, which 
might be chosen by using representatives of existing groups at a general meet- 
ing, by getting representatives of groups which heave recognized the need for 
edult education progrems or individuals who recognize the same need. Set up 
& small comnittee to look et the community's total picture and expand to study 
various phases in the light of the philosophy and goals established. 


Assessment of Community: Set up machinery, or call on an organized group with the 
know-how, such as the P.T.A, to survey the needs of the comaunity, such a survey 
serving as the basis for recomaendations of programs to meet the needs. An 
essessment of existing community adult education programs should be made, 
followed by an effort to coordinete the efforts of these groups, avoid over- 
lepping programs, and provide services to fill in the gaps in the adult ecuce- 

_ tion offerings by the various sgencies and wroups;’ distribute the load to the 

Z i group best able to hanule it. : include all social-economic groups in assess- 

— ment and plans. Needs of the comunity may also be discerned by pressure groups 

‘ demanding various prowrams, and through 4 careful analysis of the community's 

philosophy of community life entoto. 


Leedership: Lenders must know the points at issue. Leadership aware of the philo- 
sophy and goals of the program planned on a broud basis is of vital importance. 
Liust be interested in the aims of the group. The degree of progress in the 
democratic process depends upon how well the leader is informed. Should not 
expect to accomplish all the zoals at one time. kiust be able to get groups who 
are not articulate in the community to express needs. Must know whut assist- 
ance is available in the community, and be willing to use it in spite of who 
gets the credit for developing the program. bust be able to resist pressure 
groups. hist notsuperimpose a program which the community does not want. 


o Contacts: Public relations of primary importance. adult educators should have good 
( communication contacts, radio, press, and be able to use them constructively 
| for desired results. Must be able to prepare public information meaningful to 
| ia all groups. 


Primary Aime Should be to keep coordinating committees fluid, keeping the interest 

of all people and groups who are interested in the goals set up; to reach all 
groups; to maintain contacts which will allow for informing all people of what 
you ere attempting to do, and get the cooperation of all who can assist in 
making for a better democratic process in the solution of problems and the 
attainment of gosls. Programs oftentimes fail because adult educators do not 
cater to the people who finance the programs; do not inform the people of what 
you are attempting to do; and because & proyram is superimposed before the com- 
munity is aware that there is a need. 


Evaluation of Adult Educetion 


The findings of the group were: 
1. That the Holden score card for community edult education programs (Michigan 
State College) be widely used cs a prompting device, even though it is 
incomplete in several respects. 
2. That educators constantly devise weys of measuring change in behavior, rather 
than just gathering numerical facts. 
3. That evaluation is a continuous process seeking to find the worth of the 
offerings and that finding units for evaluation and achievement. 
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Training Adult Educators 


le Things to be considered by one of the Occupational Groups: 
A. That it is essential that administrators of adult educational programs be 
given sufficient time and freedom to conduct adequate in-service training 


programs. 


2. Things to be considered by Service Committees of the Adult Education Association: 

A. The group of "Training Adult Educators" wishes to encourage the Committee 
on In-Service Training to continue or implement research in the areas of 
techniques, methods, — scope of in-service training programs on the 

local level. 

B. This group would like to encourage the Committee on the "National Training 
Institute” to foster active planning together of the University people 
who are training adult educators and the local director of the adult 
education programs in the improving of both pre-service —/ in-service 
training in the attult educational programs. 


3. Recommendations to the Delegate Assembly: 

A. It is recommended that teacher training institutions should expand the ed- 
ucation of elementary and secondary teachers to include information con- 
cerning certain aspects of adult education. 

B. That the American Association of School Administrators urge all secondary 
schools to offer in the terminal year a unit of study designed to create — 
an awareness of the necessity of continuous education and present sources 
and opportunities for personal development. 


Basic Research in Adult Education 


What is the role of A.E.A? How can its resources be used for research? The sense of 
the group was that despite present lack of financial resources, A.E.A. should give 
consideration and support to research projects, which might take two years for comple— 
tion. 


THE SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS 


- Library Section. Reporter, Katherine Laich 


Recommendations: Libraries for many years have been a basic part of the adult educa- 
tion program, particularly in the field of informal education, through their 
services to individuals and to community groups, and through library-sponsored 
activities. These methods sre recognized as an effective way of influencing 
people's attitudes and behavior. 


Therefore, in order that libraries may participate in the adult education prog- 
ram to the fullest extent, we recommend that adult education groups, both formal 
and informal, make use of the resources and services of the libraries of their 
communities, and furthermore, that these groups continuously meke known to the 
libraries their needs. 
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We recommend further that ell public libraries make every effort to keep in 
touch with the adult education programs in their communities and that librarians 
Be teke er active part in these activities, and whenever possible libraries serve 

es clearing house for information. 


5 ; We further recommend that any planning for community adult education programs 
should include library representation. 


Because Jibrary services and materials are essential to adult education, and 
because millions of Americans now lack them, we recommend that the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the United States of America take positive action to aid 

in making adequate services nationally available. 


Workers Education. Reporter, Hy Gethoff 


Three msjor problems discussed: 


ol 1. What should be the philosophy and role of public schools and universities 
i in worker's education? 


2. How do adult education agencies get started in worker's education? 


3. What should be the curriculum and content of worker's education? Many fac- 
tors decide tri-partite divisions of responsibility and control of worker's 
education classes. Union, school or joint control depends on variables, 

@. &- policy of international union, attitude of local union educational 
director, nature of community structure. Generally, subjects directly 
related to internal union activities and work situation are for the union. 
Schools may teach citizenship, English, public speaking, and also train 
teachers in effective methods and techniques. To start a joint program, 
joint consultation and planning by official or unofficial advisory groups 
must be observed at initial and all subsequent stages. 


gut 


To avoid a cut and dried curriculum, the needs of the prospective students must con- 
trol from the planning stage on.’ Needs sre difficult to ascertain but some local 
educational directors derive them from continuous daily face-to-face contact with 
members. Latent needs can be aroused by local educational leaders. 


Complex nature of stewards’ union role ("always in the middle") creates unique need 
for many skill’s and bits of specialized knowledge. 


Views of Educational Apprenticeship Advisory Councils were seen as expanding towards 


necessary broader programs. Schools appear ss expanding forces on more sophisticated 
levels in workers education. 


Improving Intergroup Relations. Recorder, Lyle Rolseler 


For the purpose of the discussions the group felt the term vocational education .should 
be used to cover the usual interpretation given it by vocational educators and also 
the training of the individual in skills, practices and knowledge that may contribute 
toward his or her livelihood. 


wiestions brought up for discussion were as follows: 
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1. How do you influence youth so they will get in touch with and prepare for jobs 
that ere available? 


Suggested methods of getting the information to the individual, included 
lectures, pictures, films, counselors, committee meetings, organization, etc. 
The greatest need, especially in smaller communities, seemed to be for current - 
information on jobs available, that could be used by guidance scan ad- 
ministrators, etc. to inform youth. 


2. What are we doing to initiate courses for older people? 


It was the feeling of those present that perhaps generally not enough has been 
done along this line. The question was also raised whether age should be con- 
sidered as a limitation. It was further brought out that due to present and 
anticipated manpower requirements in the nation, it was quite evident that 
more older people will have to be given additional training to fill needs in 
Many employment fields. 


3. How do you avoid controversial problems? 


It was the opinion of the group that advisory committees were essential in 
eliminating many problems of this nature. It was also pointed out that if 
problems could be spotted in time, a little education is often successful in 
preventing the development of a problem. 


4. How do you finance Adult Education? 


In the group it was found there was a wide variety of financial support for 
adult education in the states represented. 


The group felt there is a distinct place and need of local, state, and federal 
financial support for adult education. All agreed that adult education should 
be an integral part of the whole educational program of ea community and should 
be supported in the same manner as other public schools and free to the adult. 


5. Is Adult Education confined to the four walls of a school room? 
The response of the group to this question was quick and emphatic. NO! It was 
brought out that the most effective part of an adult educational program many 


times centered, with proper supervision, on the job; whether it was in industry, 
farming, homemaking or other occupations. 


Work Agencies. Recorder, Thelma A. Dreis 


The following problems were considered: 


1. Examine the philosophy (objectives) of adult education and implementation 
of our techniques (not forgetting the responsibility of the student in the 
process.) 


We discussed the two epproeches: (1) putting the emphasis on what is good 
Hy for the individual; and (2) what is good for society. We agreed that the 
{ prime object was an integration of these two points ci view and recommend 
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that the Committee on Social Philosophy examine and stimulate discussion 
of the philosophy of group work, especially as it is dealt with in classes. 


2. To determine the importance or role of group relationships in the Adult Ed- 
ucation (AE) picture and to find the means of bringing about inter-zroup 
cooperation for total community needs, including in this consideration of 
the use and treining of volunteer leacers and paid leaders. 


The importance of group relationships was acknowledged though all present 
questioned whether this wes fully appreciated iy the leaders of formal 
education. 


Various means of bringing avout intergroup cooperation to meet comunity 
needs were presented. We agreed that this problem needs further explora- 
tion and recommend to the Executive Committee that data be gathered to 
see if there is sufficient interest to establish a standing Committee on 
Group Work in the AE, 


The group also recommended thet the AE consider, es a part of its function 
the stimulating of local organizations on an inter-agency basis. (Refer 
to the Committee on Field Services and in relation to what is being con- 
sidered for the Information Clearinghouse.) 


3. How to handle controversial issues. 


Beginning with a discussion of criteria to use in deciding what points of 
controversy to permit in an educational center, we took time to consider 
Knowles’ checklist (iot in his book) for use in building a curriculum or 
educational program in which consideration is given to behavior, content, 
and method. From there we proceeded to discussion of some techniques thet 
have been successful in which the lesder scted as a stretegist in bring- 
ing about change. Problems of educeting the public and getting better 
support for group work were dealt with, with agreement that the clientele 
should have strong representation as spokesman, es a part of the govern- 
ing body, and as a part of the group responsible for doing the jobs agreed 
upohe 


Local Adult Education Councils 


Preliminary discussion disclosed the existence of a disagreement between two sections 
of the group, namely, those who questioned the reasons for the existence of a council 
with a view to possible council organization, snd those who were thoroughly familiar 
with council structure and were anxious to discuss the existing current problems of 
Adult Educetion Councils. From this preliminery discussion the group proceeded to 
adopt two recommendations to the ABA. 


1. We urge the Delegate Assembly to petition the Fund for Adult Egucation to 
develop a plan for assisting existing adult education councils eccoraing 
to their specific needs and conditional upon an eppropriate proportion 
of the funds required for such needs being raised by such councils. 
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2. We urge that the Delegate Agsembly arrange a study of the single, individ- 
wa memberships in the local, and the state councils, and in the AEA. 


Colleges and Universities. Recorder, John lL, Devies 


The specific responsibilities of college and university general adult education pro- 
grems were listed as follows: 


1. Post-professionel programs, including individual enrichment offerings. 

26 Extension of undergraduate offerings, with recognition that college and 
university programs should not include what can be normally offered 
locally. The college and university role should be largely supportive 
to local area leadership. 


3. To increase citizen effectiveness through sti training, and 
materials. 

4. Development of mass media programs. 

5. Research in adult education principles, methodology, and organization. 


Related considerations were: 
l. type of institutions - state and private 
2e variations in extension programs based on state and local needs 
3. variations in level of work desired 
4. problems of finance and support 


It was recognized that the major areas of university activity are: 1) teaching; 


2) research; 3) services with services being the extension of (1) and (2) to adults 
within the service areas. ‘ 


Health Education of Adults. Recorder, J. Albert Torribio. 


1. Definition of Health Education for purpose of the section memers: Health 

Education is a process of providing learning experiences for children, youth 

and adults, that will lead to a knowledge and practice of healthful living. . 

a. Adult education will be ineffective unless the elected decision makers 
accept the aims of adult education. 

be Public office seekers might well be expected to express their views on 
accepted public health and educational practices before election. Such 
questions to be submitted by professional orgenizations concerned with 
sound programing. 


2. Implications for teacher training: Joint committees from public health agency 
and education. 
a. Closer working relationship between those concerned with content and 
those with processes. 


3. Implications for council discussion and action: Acceptance of principle "We 
stand solid behind education, not educators." 

a. We must be concerned with all formal and informal adult education pro- 
cesses, not limited to the interest of professional workers in adult 
education. 

be Education along the lines of World Health Organization definition of 
health should be an integral part of all adult education. ; 

c. Develop opportunities for senieie’ experiences in ways to work together. 


eral Adult Equcation 
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Stete Directors of Adult Education. Recorder, Wayne L. Pratt 


It wes recognized thet information on adult education programs, organization, spon- 
sorship, financing, and professionel personnel is what adult educators need and want, 
provided thet the type of information secured should be dispatched in such a way 
that the date can be interpreted in its true form. Every effort should be made so 
thet dete presented can be of assistence to the Movement of Adult Education rather 
then that of heaving a demoralizing effect. Local problems cannot be recognized by 
e dete collecting egency far from the center of activity. Provisions should be made 
to give examples of good programs alreedy in operation. This will serve as a guide 
to strengthen ell programs of Adult Education in areas having problems. The trends 
of Adult Educetion should be indicated. The NEA, AEA, Ford Foundation, and others 
have research divisions and e careful analysis of studies made by them should be 
studied so that there is no duplication or overlepping. 


It was recommended that an Advisory Committee be selected to serve as a liaison Com- 
mittee to the Federal Office of Education to help and suggest the types of services 

needed. This Committee should have representatives from the NEA, AEA, Ford Founde- 

tion, State directors, and other organizations specifically int«rested in adult ed- 

ucation. 


It was stated that there are meny patterns of administration in adult education. 

Those having (a) district-wide directors, (b) director or principal responsible to 
superintendent, (c) double or miltiple directorship, (da) junior college, (e) superin- 
tendent of schools, (f) joint director (serving more than one community), (g) direct- 
or serving many communities, (h) county systems, (i) a blending of any of (a) to (h). 


Whet are the best ways to administrating a program? Any adult program must be a 
totel program, not one that serves one or two segments of the population or special 
occupational groups. The first step is to determine what would seem to be criteria 
for a good administrative program. 


Suggested Procedure: Organize a large panel of competent authorities to study all 

criteria as what is best ways to determine a good administrative program. The panel 
to include Local Directors, Superintendents of Schools, State Directors, and Region- 
eal Supervisors. 


A suggestion was made to have an appraisal by the students. It was generally agreed 
that this would be a parallel study. 


The problem of having an organization of administrators, state directors, city dir- 
ectors, principals, regional supervisors and other administrative officers wes proposed. 


After due discussion, it was moved by hiorrison of the State of Washington to propose 
to the Delegate Assembly the idea of an informal organization that would embrace all 
public school people within the AEA. The motion was seconded by George Mann of Cal- 
ifornia. This motion was carried. . 


City Director of Adult Education 


A. Problems of Organization and Administration of an Adult Education Program 
in the Average Size American City. Reporter, Ray F. Ruppel. The follow- 
ing problems were listed as of prime importance: ; 
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1. Expansion of administrative staff 

2. Financing adult education 

3. Public relations 

4. Relationship of the adult education department to the rest of the 
school system : 

Se Relationship of the adult education department to other community 
group engaged in adult education 

6. Surveys of community needs and evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the program. 


The above six problems were synthesized into the following statement 
of the major problems facing this groupe "What is the legitimate scope 
of an adult education program and how can we secure the proper staff 
and finances to survey community needs, provide an adequate program 
and evaluate its effectiveness?” 


Scope of Adult Education: 
1. Since education occurs where people learn or experience changes, 
the majority group pointed out that we should teach people any- 
thing they want to learn which will provide a richer, fuller life. 
2. Concomitant values are often more important than skills. 
3S. An adult education program is the best public relations asset of 
a school system. 


Administration: 
Full time professional adult education administrators are essential. Ad- 
ministrators should meke educational services available whenever and wher- 
ever deemed desirable. Public school adult education administrators mus* 
initiate cooperation with non-school egencies involved in adult education. 
Attitudes of boards of education, superintendents, and business managers 
are of prime importance in the expansion of adult education. 

= 


Two philosophies of adult education were expressed which colored the dis- 
cussion of finance. The majority opinion expressed emphasized the re- 
sponsibility of the state in providing free educational opportunities 

for adults as well as children and providing adult education as a proper 
charge against the state. The minority opinion expressed the idea that 
each cormunity should provide and finance its own program of adult educa- i 
tion. In general, the philosophy of adult education seemed to affect the 

system of financial support and determine the issue of fees vs. free adult 
education. A motion was passed to recommend to the Delegate Assembly that 

a joint comprehensive study of public school adult education be under- 

taken by the Research and the Social Philosophy committees. 


B. Teacher Selection and In-Service Training. 
The group considered two topics; first, The selection of teachers, and 
second, in-service training. It was agreed that the selection of teachers 
involved four points: l. the characteristics of an effective adult ed- 
ucation teacher, 2. where to find adequate teachers, 3. how to sell the 
job to prospective teachers, 4. and how to hold good teachers. 


The characteristics of a good adult education teacher: The teacher mst 
have a sincere interest in people, a sense of humor, patience and appre- 
ciation of learner's ability and development. The teacher's training and 
background must be adequate for the job, since most classes are built 
around the teacher. 
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Where to find teachers: Teachers must be recruited from areas of in- 
terest or activity, through colleges or universities, civil service, or 
from industry or business. Occesionally it is poseible and always high- 
ly desirable to recruit teachers from our own studént personnel. 


In-service treining: The following seven suggestions were made: 1. coun- 

seling should be available; 2. teachers’ meetings; 3. use of non-certified 
- people as secretaries; 4. make available all literature; 5. in-service 

training institutes; 6. pay incentive for attendance in workshops; 7. 
handbook. 


C. Problems of Curriculum Organization. Reporter, P. E. Killion 


Conclusion: Directors must maintain ea belanced program of offerings. 
The director furnishes the program with suggestions, together with 
suggestions from community advisory committees, and various sub-commit- 
tees. The offerings should be a part of an integral continuing program 
of education, and should be designed for adults and not for adolescents, 
and should be kept flexible and functional. The director should keep 
total curriculum and courses up to date, and he should continually eval- 
uate the program in terms of objectives and then do something about it. 
The director should also develop programs materially beyond traditional 
school offerings, and he should coordinate and cooperete with all groups 
and agencies sponsoring any adult program to the end that the needs of the 
community are met. 


Development of Adult Education Programs in Correctional Institutions. Reporters, C. 
L. McFarland and Leo Jones. 


The change in the treatment of inmates of correctional institutions during the 

pest century was described, and the accelerated progress in the development of edu- 
@ational programs for inmates in recent years was stressed. Correctional institu- 
tion administrators have come to realize thet a particular type of adult education is 
needed for the inmates of their institutions. Within the last ten years, correction- 
@l institutions have been cooperating with local school districts in California in 
the carrying out of an adult education program within the institutions themselves. 
More educational progress has been made since this tie-up than occurred in the pre- 
vious 170 years. 


Typical Californie adult education programs in correctional institutions were de- 
scribed and discussed. The programs are developed through close cooperation be- 
tween the local school authorities and the staffs of the correctional institutions. 
The educators have full authority in all matters relating to education and are free 
to develop programs that meet the needs of inmates. The curriculum is largely voca- 
tional and remedial, and designed to fit the inmates for employment and adjustment 

on their release from the institutions. Education plays a large part in their re- 
habilitation and their return to society as useful citizens. The saving to the state 
through this rehabilitation far exceeds the cost of the program. 


The educational programs conducted in correctional institutions by local school dis- 
tricts are operated under the provisions of the Education Code of California and the 
Regulations of the State Board of Education in the same manner as other adult pro- 
grams. Most of the programs are organized as separate schools for adults with a 
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full-time principal in charge. There was a consensus of opinion that educational 
functions in correctional institutions should be performed by professional educators 
rather than by personnel of the correctional institutions whose major responsibility 


is custodial. 


A proposal was approved to set up @ research program of evaluation to study current 
educational practices and procedures in correctional institutions. 


CONFERENCE 


ROSTER 


(The roster is in three sections corresponding to the days on which registrations were 


received.) 


Angel, Frank Jr. 
Bates, Modene D, 
Bawden, Richard E. 
Benbow, Spencer D. 
Bates, Zelpha 
Bowersox, John ki, 
Bradford, Leland P. 
Brokenshire, John R. 
Bromley, Chas. R. 
Bunge, Frederick A. 
Burr, Elbert W. 
Byrnes, Hazel W. 
Carpenter, John E 
Cass, Angelica W. 
Cass, Lewis S. 
Chambers, Philo 
Cheskie, Sophie V. 
Coit, Eleanor G. 
Dennis, Robert G. 
Diekhoff, John S. 
Donahue, Wilma T. 
Dreis, Thelma A. 


Duncan, Col. Claude E. 


Durrie, Marion W. 
Durrie, Paul H. 
Edlund, Henning A. 
Eklund, Carl L. 
Eppert, M. R. 
Evans, E. Manfred 
Fagin, Irene 
Fetterolf, H. C.! 
Fox, Rosa R. 
Gallahorn, Jas. T. 
Gardiner, Glenn N. 
Gardner, G,. Leon 
Gebhard, Bruno 
Genshow, Harvey M. 
Getsinger, J. Wilson 


Santa Fe,N.hi. 
Claremont, Cal. 
Coglinga, Cal. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Eureke, Cal. 
Wash. D. C. 

San Jose, Cal. 
Alameda, Cal. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Park Forest, Ill. 
Bismarch, N. D. 
Sacramento,Cal 
N.Y-C. 

N.Y.C. 

Los Angeles 
Highland Pk, Mich 
N.Y.C. 

Albany, Cal 
Chicago, Ill 
Ann Arbor, liich. 
Wash. D.C. 

Sante Ana, Cal. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Des hioines, lowa 
Oakland, Cal. 
Floral Pk, N.Y. 
Phoenix, sriz. 
Los Angeles 
Berkeley, Cal 
Harrisburg. Pa. 
Albany, N.Y. 
Wash. D.C. 
Palos Verdes, Cal 
So. Gate, Cal. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Shorewood, disc. 
La Julle, Cal. 


Goode, James T. 
Greene, David L. 
Greenfield, Rosalee 
Guernsey, Geo. T. 
Hamil, Louise k. 
Harden, Edgar L. 
Hare, Brizeide G. 
Hare, Lloyd C. 
Haynes, Liselott S 
Hewitt, Dorothy 
Highfill, Floyd J. 
Hockabout ,Marvin C 
Hoke, Margaret E. 
Hollis, Jennie C. 
Holstein, Walter E. 
Homand, Rose L. 
Hemrighausen,Geo. A. 
Hesman, Everett M. 
Hotchkiss,Lois E. 
Imel, Kenneth S. 
Jayne, Clarence D. 
Johnson, Chas. E. 
Jones, Leo 
Kashdan, Bernard 
Kayetan, John J. 
Kehn, Freda S. 
Kempfer, Homer 
Kerrison, Irvine 
King, Ida L. 
Knowles, Malcolm S 
Lamb, Clarence A. 
Leonard, Orin 
Lerman, Philip E 
Lerner, Arthur 
Lloyde, Robt. K. 
Lyle, Mary S. 
MacKaye, David L 
Mann, Willard H. 


Dallas, Tex. 
Stockton, Cal. 
Burbank, Cal. 
Washe dD. C. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Oakland, Cal. 
San Pablo, Cal. 
London, England 
Boston, Mass. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Alameda,Cal. 
Denver, Colo. 
Wash. D. C. 
Wilmington, Cal. 
Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 
Qmaha, Neb. 
Los Angeles 
-San Diego, Cal. 
Laramie, Wyo. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
ios Angeles 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Wash. D.C. 
New Brunswick,NJ 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Chicago Ill. 
Sunland, Cal. 
Chica, Cal 
Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 
Inglewood, Cal. 
Ames, Iowa 

San Jose, Cal. 
Stockton, Calif. 
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Mertin, Edwin L. 


-Matthews, Joseph L 


Mont, Max 
Myers, Alice V 
Nugent, Henry 
Ogle, Merle F. 
Owens, Albert A. 


Papworthy, Bernice H 


Peterson, Russel 
Pirotte, Lucy B. 
Pratt, Wayne 
Preston, Everett 
Pugh, Wesley M, 


Pyle, Hugh G, 


Reid, Jess T. 
Rogin, Lawrence 
Ross, Vv. 
Ruppel, Ray P, 
Russell, Seth 
Ryan, Helen C. 
Schmidt, John F. 
Scholin, Allan R 
Schram, Joan 
Schram, Lloyd 


Addison, Winford D 
Andersen, Martin P 
Anderson, Florence 
Arywitz, Sigmund 
Aspinall, R. F. 
Babitz, Milton 
Backer, Henry Orlo 


Baldwin, Clarence B 


Barker, Lowell F 
Barnes, B. He 


Batchelor, Audrey M 


Baughman, Dorothy 
Beam, Le Roy W 
Bean, Albert V 
Benson, Richard M 
Bentley Harold W 


Bergen, Geo. A 


Bergman, Bertha L 
Berry, Aletta M 
Betts, Hugh J 
Black, Myrtle F. 
Blake, Harlan N 
Blakely, Robt J. 
Bohnstorff, Wm. K. 
Bond, Carol WE. 
Bowhay, Arnold A 
Bradshaw, Judson P. 


Roster (Cont'd) 


Los Angeles 

Wesh. D.C 

Los Angeles 
Chicago, 
Providence, R.I. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Phila. Pe. 

San Diego, Cal 
Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Des Koines, Iowa 
Trenton, NJ. 
Modesto, Cal. 
State College, Pa. 
Albuquerque, N.M. 
N.Y.C. 

Covina, Cal. 
Palo Alto, Cal. 
State College, Pa. 
Taos, Whi. 

Sioux City, lowa 
Gulfport, Miss 
Seattle, Wash 
Seattle, Wash 


Corona, Cal 

Hd. LeAe 

N.Y.C. 

Los Angeles 
Fresno, Cal. 
Merced, Cal. 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 
Pasadena 
Burbank, Cal 
Watsonville, Cal 
Los Angeles 
Twin Peaks, Cal. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Roseville, Cal. 
Salt Lake City 
Sebastopol, Cal 
Los Angeles 
Ventura, Cal 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Flint, Mich 
Chicago, Ill 
Univ. City,Mo. 
New Orleans, La. 
Auburn, Cal. 
Los Angeles 

Sean Diego, Cal. 


Shariner, William 
Sheats, Helen T. 
Sheats, Paul 
Sillers, Robertson 
Snyder, James XM 
Stensland, Carol B 
Stensland, Per. G. 
Stone, Roy Lewis 
Svenson, Elwin V 
Sworder, Stanley 
Ribbitts, Clark 
Tolbert E 

Wegner, Ona R 
Weke, San 

Warneke, Ruth 
Weinhold, C. 

West, Thomas H 
Wingert, Margaret S 
Wolfe, Lloyd 

Wood, Wm. 2. 
Wright H. Neil 
Wright, W. Odie 


Brown, Rollin 
Bulger, Fanny L 
Bunnell, LeRoy 
Burch, Glen 

Cain, Earl S 
Carrier, Stuart 
Caughlan, James C. 
Chaim, Henry I. 
Close, Wendell C 
Cohelan, Jeffery 
Collett, Cyril H. 
Cooper, Jane 

Coy, Nora Parker 
Crandall, Earle P 
Crawford, Lynn H 


d'Artenay, Francois C 


Davidson, Adele 


Davies, John Leonard 


Dawson, Charles L 
de Rojas, Larry A. 
Dewey, Henry E. 
Doig, Leroy L. 
Dornacher, Edward C 
Dow, Fred A. 
Dykstra, Lillian kK. 
Essert, Paul L 
Ewing, Earl G. 


Norman, Okla 
Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Manhattan, han. 
Manhattan, Kan 
Los Angeles 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Rockville, hd. 
Columbia S. C. 
Lincoln Neb. 
Santa Barbara Cal 
Grand Rapids Mich 
MWiorristown, ined. 
Chicago, 
N.Y.C 

Jackson, hich 
Bethesda, kd. 
Oaklana, Cal. 
Long Beach, Cal. 


Los Angeles 
Oakland, Cal. 
Tremonton, Utah 
Chicago, lll. 
China Lak, Cal. 
Santa Ana, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Modesto, Cal. 
San Bernardino 
San Bernardino 
San Jose, Cal. 
Santa Ana, Cal. 
Ontario, Cal 


‘Noe Hollywood 


Iowa City, Iowa 
Carmel, Cal. 
Folsom, Cal. 
Sierra Madre, Cal. 
Garden Grove, Cal. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Pasadena, Cal. 

N. Ce. 

Huntington Pk, Cal. 
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Farrar, Otis 
Ferguson, Charles K, 
Ferrell, Charles R. 
Fisher, Edward M. 
Fitzgerald, B. lL. 
Fletcher, Orvell K 
Flodberg, Fred W. 
Focht, 4. Ralph 
Force, Richard G. 
Franklin, Everard J. 
Fry, Ruth Thacker 
Fryer, Edwin G. 
Furst, Harold 
Garner, Wiley D. 
,Garrard, Guy W 
Gotch, Gordon G 
Gearhart, Es. Be 
Gill, Clark C. 
Gleason, George 
Gold,Vera L. 
Goldman, Bdward D. 
Graham, Jessie 
Grattan, C. Hartley 
Green, Lois Rainer 
Griffin, Thos. W 
Grove, Ralph 
Grumman, Russell M. 
Gupton, Jas. S. 
Hadley, Olin C. 
Hallenbeck, @. 
Hammarberg, Helen 
Hampton, Claud 
Hannelly, Robt. J. 
Hansen, Lorentz 
Harper, Byrl 
Harris, C. H. 
Harris, Harry 
Harris, John kK. 
Harris, Margaret G. 
Haslam, James 
Hawes, Mae C. 
Hayden, Jessie 
Haynes, Ann W. 
Heathcote, Dan 
Hendrickson, A. 
Hendrickson, Carl E 
Heineman, Irene 
Heydon, Linus 

Heyl, H. W. 

Heyl, Louise 

Hill, Melvin H. 
Hodges, Lewis 
Hoegh, Harry 
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Little Rock, Ark. 
Sherman Oaks, Cal 
Walnut Creek 
San 3ernardino 
Los Angeles 
Lodi 
Watsonville 
Anaheim 
Soledad 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 
Visalia 
Lafayette 

Long Beach 
Bakersfield 

Los Angeles 

San Rafael 
Madison, Wis. 
Los Angeles 
Tehachapi 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Katonah, N.Y. 
Montgomery, Ala 
Monrovia 

San Diego, Cal. 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Houston, Tex. 
Gilroy Calif. 
N.Y¥.C. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Los Gatos, Cal. 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Los Angeles 

La Verne, Cal. 
Venice, Cal. 
Los Angeles 


Los Angeles . 
Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles 
Huntington Beach 
San Francisco 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
Columbus, Ohio 
Los Angeles 
Glendale, Cal. 
Battle Creek, lich 
San Gabriel, Cal. 
Norwalk, Cal. 
Blythe, Cal. 
Grand Haven, Mich 
Selma, Calif. 


Holt, Frank C 
Hood, John A. 
Houk, Ruth A. 
Houle, Cyril 0. 
Houseman, Martha S 
Houston, John hi. 
Houston, Sam XM. 
Howatt, Edward D 
Howe, J. Wendell 
Hubbard, Lillian 
Huff, Clifton B. 
Hunsaker, Herbert C 
Hurvitz, Nathan 
Houghton, Geo. H 
Houk, Dale W 
Jackson, Gede Ac 
Jaehnis, Fred W 
Jaggers, Josephine 
Jensen, Elliot E 
Johnson, Carmen 
Johnson, Eugene I, 
Jones, iarold J 
Jones, Raymond W 
Jones, Wm We 


San Luis Obispo 
Nashville, Tenn 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Los Angeles 

Tt. Huachuca, Ariz 
No. Hollywood 

San Francisco 
Taft, Calif 

Napa, Calif 
Emporia, Cal. 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 
Los Angeles 
Lafayette, Calif 
Slippery Rock, Pa 
Los Angeles 
Petaluma, Cal 
Bell, Calif 
No.eHollywood 


~ Ft. Collins, Colo 


Burrey, Calif 
Lontebello, Calif 
Redondo Beach, Cal 
Lynwood, Cal. 


Jordon, Frank Everett s#hittier, Cal 


Joy, Herman Joy 
Kaplan, Abbott 
Keller, John Orvis 
kersey, Cleon 
kKetzel, Theresa kh 
Kielty, iargaret E 
Killion, P. E 


fimball, Wm. L. 


Wein, Paul 
Knighton, Otis C 
Knudson, Maude E 
Krehbiel, E. hi. 
Krug, Richard E 
Kruger, Amanda 
Lackey, hatharine 
Landis, Eva he 
Lango, Conrad H 
Lanz, idaria 
LaSalle, Loy B 
Ligon, liary S 
Luctiek, Anthony 
Luke, Robert A 
Lundeen, £rnest F 
LicCormick, Byron D. 
licCormick, Elmer W 
McCune, Floyd M. 
McFarland, Chas. Lee 
McKinney, ‘im. C. 


loe Hollywood 
Beverly Hills 
Pennsylvania 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 
Fitchburg, lass. 
Natural City, Cal. 
Santa Lonica, Cal. 
San Diego, Cal 
Santa Ana, Cal. 
Inglewood, Cal. 
Santa Lonica, Cal. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 
Claremont, Cal. 
Chino, Cal. 

Los sngeles 
Lansing, hich 
Urbana, Ill 
State Collese, Pa. 
Silver Spring, hd. 
Vallejo, Cal. 
Hanford, Cal 
Richmond, Cal 
Lemon Grove, Cal. 
Newhall, Cal. . 
Visalia, Cal. 
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Mcleughlin, Ellen C 
McLeughlin, Laurence E 
McReynolds, Geo.B. Col. 


McReynolds, Lucy T. 
KcSharry, John T. 
MecCellum, Eleanore S 
MacCellun, Wm. H, 
MacKaye, David S 
Malloy, Marien 
Meneshew, Doneld 
Menn. George C 
Marsh, Clarence S 
Mertin, John H. 
Mathews, Mildred V.D. 
Meurer, Theo. R. 
header, Everett L 
Mietus, Norbert J. 
Minnis, Roy 
Molson, Percey 
Lioore, Guy C. 

Moore, L. &. 
Koriarty, Mary 
Morris, Chas. S., II 
Korrison D, Grant 
horrison, E, A. 
horse, Philip D. 


~Kosquini, Aline M, 
Koss, Donald Gordon,lt. 


Moss, Henry J. Y. 
Bulford, Chas. F 
Burray, Grace 
Murrey, biargaret 
Keal, Nell Bernice 
Neef, Mimi M. 
Neleon, Alfred C 
Nelson, Chas. A. 
Nettleton, Beverley M 
Nicoll, John W 
Odell, Theodore H 
Ohmen, John C,. 
Olson, Newell E- 
Oricello, Joseph C 
Oyler, Sherman Grant 
Palomo, Jose R 
Papermaster, Lucille 
Parkhurst, Earl D 
Pavich, Ada M. 
Pearson, Gerald L. 
Pedersen, C. Edward 
Peterson, Barbara E 
Pettengill, Robert B. 
Pierce, John F. 
Poncet, Aimee J. 


Roster 


Altadene, Cal. 
Altedene, Cel. 
Carpinterie, Cal. 
Carpinteria, Cal. 
Newerk, N.J. 

Sen Merino, Cal. 
Sen Merino, Cal. 
Indio, Cael. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Torrance, Cal. 
Van Nuys, Cal. 
Los Angeles 

San Gebriel, Cal. 
NYC 

Bellflower, Cal. 
Wichita, Kan. 

Los Angeles 


Denver, Col, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Los Angeles 
Tracy, Cal. 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 
Tumwater, Wash 
Chino, Cal. 

Sen Carlos, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Carn Roberts, Cal. 
Wash. dD. Ce. 
Denver, Colo 
Springfield, Ill. 
NYC 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 
Denver, Colo. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Los Angeles 
Pacific Grove, Cal 
Gonzales, Cal. 
Riverside, Cal. 
Tulare, Cal. 

San Francisco, 
Glendale, Cal. 
Agane, Guam 

Los Angeles 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Los Angeles 
Pasadena 

Sen Fernando 

New Orleans, La 
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Pope, Norris F, 
Porter, Geo. D. 
Poston, Richard W 
Rehn, Grent 
Raschen, Robert L 
Read, Cerl H 
Reetz, Maurice G 


Richards, Frances M 


Risinger, Gerald 0 
Ritter, Juanita B 
Roberts, Hew 

Roperts, Richard D 


Robertson, Donald J 


Roeseler, W. Lyle 
Rogers, Helen 
Ruja, David H 


Salamone, Anthony,A 


Salisbury, Floyd E 
Sanders, Raymond S 


Saunders, Lucretta A 


Scenlon, Chas. C 
Schenz, Robert 


Scott, Marguerite C 


Scott, Spencer C 
Seman, Philip L 
Shefer, Francis P 
Shepherd, Edith P 
Shilts, Alice M 
Shippee, Vernon C 
Shires, Orlin H 
Simon, Harold K 
Smith, Forster 
Smith, Joseph R 
Smith, Ray H 
Snider, David M. 
Snyder, Margaret 
Soop, Everett J 
Sortais, Harry 
Soules, Roy L 


‘Sproule, Chester 


Stafford, Alice M 
Stull, Glenn B 
Staub, Twyla 
Stevenson, Grace T 
Stiles, Harold L 


Story, Harold Hadley 


Summers, Benton 
Sumner, Ann 
Teppen, Roy H 
Thelander, P.W 


Thompson, Carroll W 


Thompson, J. Lee 
Thompte, Karl A 


Martinez, Cal 
Salem, Oregon 
Seattle, Wash 
Sean Diego 
Oakland, Cal. 
Sunland, Cal 
Fresno, Cal 
Oakland, Cal 

El Monte, Cal 
Long Beach, Cal 
Iowa City, Iowa 
S. San Francisco 
Palo Alto, Cal. 
Helena, Mont. 
Springfield Ill. 
Los Angeles 

E. Los Angeles 
Vallejo, Cal 
Redding, Cal 
San Francisco 
San Gabriel 
Los Angeles 
Ventura, Cal 


Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 
San Anselmo 
Los Angeles 
Arcadia, Calif 
Orange, Cal 
Porterville 
Monterey Park 
Palo Alto 

Los Angeles 
Pennsylvania 
Chico, Cal. 
Richmond, Va. 
Ann Arbor, hich 
Monterey, Cal.- 
Santa Barbara 
Palm Springs 
San Jose, Cal. 
Fillmore, Cal. 
Glendale, Cal. 
Chicago, Ill 
Antioch, Cal. 
Los Angeles 
Oxnard 

Los Angeles 
Duluth, Minn 
Los Angeles 
Glendale, Cal. 
Tempe, Ariz 
Inglewood, Cal 
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Thrasher, Wm. B 
Thush, Morris 
Timken, Joe E 
Toutz, C. E. 
Truehert, Wm B 
Twomey, John Earl 
Typer, Don 

Van Sant, Thomas 
Vorkink, Hazel W 
Walfron, Dale V 
Ward, Helen E 

Ward, Phebe W 
Warren, Edward J 
Welch, Marie G 
West, Ralph G 
Westover, Clayton B 
White, R.P. 

White, Victoria F 
Wiese, Cole Mildred 
Wiese, Isabelle W 
Wilcox, Harold B 
Will, Robert J 
Williams, Everett L 
Wilson, C. &. Col. 
Wilson, Harriet Mey 
Wilson, Henry 
Wohlheter, Walter D 
Woodruff, James H 
Woods, Baldwin M 
Woods, Bernard F 
Woodward, Emily B 
Wormley, Lorentz E 
Wotton, Margaret Lee 
Wright, Tom H 
Yntema, Otto 
Zimmerman, Carma R 
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Concord, Cal 

San Jose, Cal ..... 
Stillweter, Okla 
Sean Antonio, Tex 
Los Angeles 

San Gabriel, Cal 
Washington, D.C 
Baltimore Kid. 

Los Angeles” 
Heyewerd, Cal 
Salinas, Cal 

San Trancisco 
Senta Cruz, Cel. 
Tehachapi, Cal. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Glendele, Cal. 
State College, Pa. 
Kansas City, 
Los Angeles 
Glendale, Cal 
Ferndale, Mich 
Cupertino, Cal. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Sean Francisco 
Hollywood 

Nat'l City, Cal 
Bell Gardens, Cal. 
Mill Valley, Cal. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
San Carlos, Cal. 
Vienna, Georgia 
Sacremento, Cal. 
Los Angeles 
Chicago, Ill 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
Secramento, Cal. 


Burdick, Mary J. 
Carlson, Louis N 
Castagne, Edwin 
Cannon, John XM. 
Cummins, Nora B. 
Donohoe, Reve Pehe 
Dworkin, Bob 
Ebersold, Leo V 
Eileen, Sister M 
LeCount, Samuel M 
Lee, Luther J. 
Liveright, MA. 
Hell, We. ki 
Wauerslev, Erik 
Wood, Carl 
Sister kh. Hortense 
Sister Marcia L. 
Sister Mary Loyola 
Mattox, Clifford J. 
Nail, Clyde R 
Nolte, J. M. 
Patterson, Clifton he 
Putman, Ernestine 
Reuterman, Jean 
Loche, Patrick J. 
Scott, Randall B, 
Stearns, Wm. 
Truehert, Bessie B. 
Wilson, J. D. 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Long Beach 

San Bernardino 
Los Angeles 
Sante Clara 
Los Angeles 
Azuse, Cal 

Los Angeles 
Kenfield, Cal 
Ponona College 
Chicago, Ill 
Champaign, 11ll 
Denmark 
Ypsilanti, Mich 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
San Bernardino 
San Antonio, 
Wayzata, minn 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
St. Louis, Ko. 
Los Angeles 
Temple City 
New York 

Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
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